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WEEKLY NOTES. 
HE confirmation of the report that the British Government in- 
| tends to prosecute Mr. Parnell and his associates of the Land 
League for conspiracy, has given a genuine surprise to both its 
friends and its ill-wishers. At first the report was regarded as one 
of the many falsehoods which have been given currency by the 
landlord party in Dublin, and the correspondents who write in their 
interest. But such details have been furnished in the cable des- 
patches as seem to put the matter beyond a doubt. The list of 
victims is a long one, including a considerable number of Irish 
Members of Parliament, and the well-known American, Mr. James 
Redpath, whose letters from Ireland have done much to bring the 
state of the country home to the American people. 
Even the friends of the Ministry fear that they are taking a false 
step. The Toronto G/ode, which is more closely identified with the 
English Liberals than is any other paper on this continent, de- 
plores it as such. The cable despatches tell us of a surprising de- 
gree of opposition from all quarters. It is certainly with a bad 
grace that Mr. Forster sets himself to suppress an agitation for 
which, as he admitted in Parliament, there are the justest reasons. 
But it has always been the Irish complaint of Whig statesmen that, 
although they have a warm sympathy for Irish wrongs while in op- 
position, they are as severe as any when in power, 





THE grounds of the prosecution are found, it is said, not in any 
discoveries of the League’s secrets, but in the public speeches of its 
representatives, and in newspaper articles they have written. Two 
members of the league have made speeches which might have ex- 
posed them to prosecution. Mr. Dillon uttered words which 
might be taken to express his approval of outrages on cattle. A 
more obscure orator spoke in such a manner as to show he had no 
horror of agrarian murders. Both were disavowed by their associ- 
ates,and Mr. Dillon retracted his words publicly. The other 
speakers have confined themselves to urging three points, viz: 
organization, united but passive resistance to unfair rents, and the 
social proscription of farmers who take lands from which others 
have been evicted. All these recommendations are within the 
bounds of legality, and as regards Mr. Parnell, at least, there is no 
likelihood of his transgressing these bounds. He has, of all Irish- 
men, the temperament most dangerous in an agitator,—that of 
Robespierre. Excitement and irritation only seem to make him 
cooler and more collected. As he grows more angry, he becomes 
more deliberate. That he should say anything to bring him within 
the reach of the law seems most unlikely. It may be said that the 
Government is justified in holding these gentlemen responsible for 
the indirect consequences of their agitation, for the three agrarian 
murders committed since the League was formed, and for the more 
numerous but lesser outrages on property. This would come with 
a bad grace from a government which, at Geneva and before the 
world, repudiated successfully its own responsibility for the indirect 
consequences of even its illegal acts. That the Irish agitation is 
grounded in justice, Mr. Forster has admitted. That the authors 
are morally bound to do their utmost to restrain it from illegal ex- 
cesses, all will agree. Butthe attempt to hold men responsible for 
the indirect and not even necessary consequences of acts legal in 
themselves, is neither law nor equity. 
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PRICE, to CENTS. 


Tue Dublin faction spread a report that a change of venue 
would be had, to secure the trial of these cases in England. If the 
Government ever entertained such a purpose, they now are eager to 
repudiate it. They dare not confess in the face of the world, that 
they have so utterly failed in governing Ireland. But these very 
prosecutions are a less distinct confession of the same sad fact. 
They are a declaration that England cannot tolerate free discussion 
of her own policy, and free discussion among the Irish people. 
They are more than that. They are an advertisement to the Irish 
people that free discussion and free association are not the road to 
the correction of Irish grievances. They tell them that there is but 
one way open to them, and that that is a revolt against English 
rule in some recurrence of the situation which existed in 1780,—in 
some hour of England’s extremity. The Nationalist party have 
felt hitherto some jealousy of the Home League, as diverting the 
energies of the Irish people into a channel which they regard as 
no better than a blind alley. They may lay aside such jealousies 
now. Mr. Forster has made the League just what the Dublin cor- 
respondents so absurdly charged it with being,—a virtual ally of 
the Nationalist cause. 


Mr. JAMEs REppAtH’s’ connection with this trouble will render 
one great service to Ireland. It will awaken and fix the attention 
of America upon the prosecutions, and will thus bring to beara 
body of foreign opinions, which will tend to secure fair play. We 
can imagine that the English people will feel some irritation at the 
presence of a foreigner in this agitation, and will resent it as an 
American intrusion in purely domestic affairs. They may rather 
be grateful that Americans have meddled so little. Let us suppose 
that a large body of our public men, including the President and 
three or four Ex-Presidents, had formed a Land Reform Club in 
New York, and had used its funds to deluge Connaught with Par- 
nellite pamphlets, setting forth the oppression and misery inflicted 
on “the western farmer in Ireland” by England’s land policy. 
In that case, there would have been just cause for complaint. But 
that is exactly the sort of interference in the present Presidential 
election, of which the Cobden Club has been guilty. There is but 
one difference between the supposed and the real case. Such an 
evidence of American sympathy would electrify the Irish people, 
and would make the Irish problem a much more difficult one for 
English statesmen. But the Cobden Club’s invasion, as they were 
forewarned by sensible American Free Traders, has only helped 
the American feeling in favor of Protection, by emphasizing the 
fact that it is “ British Free Trade” the Democrats are asking our 
people to support. Do these gentlemen realize how much the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency has been bothered by his 
innocent connection with their Club ? 





SeNor CAsTELAR/and a number of other sentimental Spanish pol- 
iticians, aided by a portion of the Spanish press, are agitating the 
question of claiming Gibraltar from England. This agitation is 
founded on the statement attributed to Mr. Gladstone some months 
ago by a Tory paper, which said, as a piece of sarcasm upon Mr. 
Gladstone’s well-known Philliellenism, that he had determined when 
he next came into power to give Gibraltar back to Spain as an act 
of poetic justice, because the Rock is in reality an integral part of the 
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is as absurd as to imagine the late Mr. Sumner as making a mo- 
tion to retrocede Louisiana, and the rest of the territory gained in 
the Louisiana purchase, simply because the United States got by 
far the best of that bargain, and because there are certain out- 
standing claims of French citizens against the United States; and the 
action of Sefior Castelar and his friends is as absurd as that of M. | 
Barthelemy St. Hilaire would be were he to claim Louisiana back 
from us. Gibraltar has been in the possession of England for 176years, 
and although her first occupation was an unjust one, it is not likely 
that reparation will be made now, especially since so much money 
has been expended in making it a perfect arsenal of cannon, and of 
which there are no less than g00 on the Rock, ranging from howit- 
zers to 100 ton guns, 


] 
Tberian peninsula. To suppose that Mr. Gladstone really said this, | 
| 
| 





Tue settlement of the Dulcigno matter gets on as fast as a 
tread-mill. The Sultan continues as complainant, the Albanians as 
recalcitrant and the Montenegrins as expectant as before. Mean- 
while Greece tries to remind Europe of her existence and her 
claims; but the delay in the cession of Dulcigno does not tend to 
brighten her prospects. If it takes so long for Russia and England 
to detach this petty fragment from the Ottoman Empire, how long 
willit take England alone—with Russia as indifferent as Italy, France, 
Germany, and Austria now are—to slice off Epirus and Southern 
Thessaly by moral suasion and blank cartridge? That is a sum in 
political arithmetic whose answer would run into the infinities. 
The best chance of its solution would be found in the Slav conquest 
of the Balkan peninsula ; but Greece would rather do without her 
new territories than get them at such a cost. Instead of waiting 
for that, it is likely that Greece will force a solution by attempting 
an armed occupation of the territory in question. 


Tue Basuto war in the Cape Colony is one of those miserable 
conflicts with aborigines, which keep our Indian wars from being 
unique in their iniquity. The Basutos are the most intelligent of 
the Kaffirs, and the most civilized. They have respectable houses, 
farms and schools. They have been notable for their loyalty to the 
British government, as in 1868, when of their own motion they at- 
tacked and captured a tribe charged with hostility, and gave them 
over to the whites. But Sir Bartle Frere, the evil genius of South 
Africa, suggested their disarmament. There was no excuse for the 
demand that they should deprive themselves of the means of de- 
fense against more barbarous neighbors in the North and East of 
their own territories. They had given no provocation. They 
showed an undiminished loyalty during the recent war with the 
Zulus. It was an unjustifiable exercise of the right of the stronger. 
But the Basutos are by no means weak, and it seems not impossi- 
ble that they will hold their own against the raw levies of the colo- 
nial government. Sir Bartle Frere’s plea for destroying the inde- 
pendence of the Transvaal Republic was that the aggressions of 
the Boers upon the aborigines endangered the peace of all South- 
ern Africa. The Basuto war furnished an excellent commentary 
on his special pleading. 


THE news of the assassination of Abd-ur-Rahman Khan has been 
expected for some time past. That the Afghan Emir could not main- 
tain his authority if the English persisted in retaining Candahar, 
was foretold by several impartial observers of the East. So long 
as there was any reason to expect that the promised evacuation 
would be carried out, the fanaticism of the Kabulees and the army 
could be restrained. But the Marquis of Hartington sealed Abd- 
ur-Rahman’s fate by dallying with the question too long. He put 
his royal victim into the attitude of conniving at the partition of | 
Afghanistan, and the conyersion of its southern half into “a house | 





| 


_ fore Tuesday next. 





of confusion,” as the Shariat calls a Moslem country subjected to 
infidel rule. Nor was it only the religious feelings of the Kabulees 
which were outraged. Their pride as aconquering and ruling race, 


_ which brought Candahar under Northern rule, was equally hurt. 


It is to the commercial greed of the English traders we must 
charge this disaster. It was the access to Central Asia Candahar 
would furnish to English commerce, which was chiefly urged as a 
motive for its retention. Every other consideration was in favor 
of its retrocession. Russia is closing large areas of Asia to the 
English manufacturer; wherever her armies go her custom house 
is set up. Candahar, it was thought, would be an offset to this. 
From a commercial point of view, the country amounts to nothing. 
But its resources and advantages were so exaggerated as to cause 
the belief that its retention was worth almost any sacrifice. 





Amonc the blessings promised to the Hebrew nation, in the Old 
Testament, was, that “ thine enemies shall be found liarsunto thee.” 
Lying is the weapon of a defeated and a desperate antagonist, who 
cannot keep the field by honest means. If the Democrats had car- 
ried Indiana, we should never have heard of the impudent forgery 
by which it is sought to arouse the anti-Chinese sentiment against 
Mr. Garfield. We assume that Mr. Barnum and his friends were 
quite honest in supposing the letter to be genuine, when they first 
gave it currency, although there were even then marks of spurious- 
ness upon it, which should have excited their suspicions. The in- 
dications in the handwriting, which led a score of business experts 
to pronounce it a forgery on sight, should not have escaped the 
eyes of gentlemen who have been with Mr. Garfield in the House 
of Representatives, and had the opportunity of being familiar with 
his handwriting. But the moral aspect of the case was altered com- 
pletely, when the spuriousness of the letter was put Beyond doubt 
by the discovery that it was addressed to a man of straw, that no 
person bearing his name was known in the town to which it pro- 


| fessed to have gone, that no such association as he professed to 


represent had ever existed under that name, and none of its nature 
for two years previously to the date of the letter. 

Mr. H. L. Morey, of the Employers’ Union of Lynn, Mass., was 
shown to be a myth, adopted by the forger to save his work from 
immediate detection. But Mr. Barnum and a considerable body 
of the Democrats in New York city, seem to be nowise affected 
by the evidence. They say, very justly, that the main question 
is, did Mr. Garfield write this letter? But they are not so stupid 
as they would have us suppose, when they assume that the non- 
existence of the recipient of the letter is no disproof of its gen- 
uineness. That this impudent frand will have any weight with 
the working classes, we do not believe. It will tell upon the mer- 
cantile community, against whose code forgery is the gravest of 
offences. It will set them to consider in how many instances dur- 
ing the present campaign, the Democrats have been obliged to re- 
tract falsehoods put into circulation for party purposes. It will 
recall the pretended opinion of Judge Swayne in the De Golyer 
matter, Wade Hampton's denial of his Staunton speech, Mr. 
Beltzhoover’s denial of his pension letter, and others less notorious, 
and it will cause them to remember that no such scandals have 
originated on the Republican side of the campaign. The inven- 
tion will return to plague its inventor. 





Tue Republicans of New York believe they have detected the 
author of the letter in one of the editors of the obscure sheet which 
first published it, and they have had him held to answer the of- 
fence. This we believe to be the only right course for them to 


| pursue, and we trust that they will press the matter to an issue be- 
We, of course, shall not believe that Mr. 
Philp is the forger until it is shown that he is guilty, although the 
prosecution is supported by the sworn testimony of experts, It 
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must be remembered that expert testimony, in such matters, is 
under great and just suspicions, and that two experts have already 
sworn to the genuineness of the forgery itself. Much more im- 
portant is the judgment of practical business men and bankers, who, 
from their experience in dealing with signatures, are pretty well 
agreed in pronouncing that to the letter a forgery. From a com- 
parison of it with those which have been offered in proof of its 
genuineness, we do not see how they could avoid that conclusion. 

The attempt to find Mr. Morey has not yet succeeded. Two 
representatives of the Lynn Trades Unions swear that they remem- 
ber such a man, and that he was President of the Employers’ 
Union. But four Democratic members of that now famous associ- 
ation, in swearing that it did exist in 1877—-8—which nobody has 
denied, although its exact name, if it ever had any, is in question 
—are not able to tell us anything about Mr. Morey, even as the 
employé, much less as the President of the Union, nor of its exist- 
ence in 1880, when he is assumed to have represented it in writing 
to Mr. Garfield. 


Mr. SuMNER’S opposition to the Protectionist feeling in Con- 
necticut, to which we referred last week, stands in honorable con- 
trast to the course pursued by Mr. J.S. Moore and Mr. D. A. 
Wells on the same subject. These gentlemen are among the most 
acrid and acrimonious opponents of the Protectionist principles. 
They have suffered in behalf of Free Trade, by the loss of profita- 
ble positions under the national government. We might well ex- 
pect from them the constancy of the martyrs ; but alas! they alsoare 
among the lapsed. They have come forward to allay the anxiety 
of our manufacturers as to the meaning of “a Tariff for Revenue 
only.” A tariff for revenue, they tell us, does not mean Free 
Trade ; it means a degree of protection which should satisfy any 
reasonable Protectionist. They omit that little word “only” from 
their explanation ; will the manufacturers forget it as easily? “A 
Tariff for Revenue only,” or for that matter, “a Tariff for Rev- 
enue” does mean Free Trade. Mr. Simon Sterne, President of the 
Free Trade Club, so interpreted it in his address to the Cobden 
Club at its last meeting. He said “ the platform of the Democratic 
party fairly pledges it in unequivocal terms to Free Trade.” Mr, 
Garrett of Baltimore, said at the same meeting that “the platform 
presents decided views on this subject.” 

Neither Mr. Wells nor any one else, except here and there a 
desperate Pennsylvania Democrat, ever thought of contradicting 
this interpretation. But now the whole Democratic party are in 
the Pennsylvania Democrat’s fix.’’ They find they have aroused 
an opposition which they cannot face, and they only wish that 
their Southern brethren had not been so hasty in transferring to 
the party’s platform the provisions of the Confederate Constitution 
on this question. At the Convention of 1876, they avoided the 
issue; in 1884 they will avoid it again. But for the present 
they are demoralized, and Messrs. Moore and Wells share in the 
demoralizaton. They present the public with what they think would 
be a “ Tariff for Revenue,” saying nothing about the “only.” To 
be sure they have no authority for their proposal. They can speak 
only for themselves, and what they do say does not correspond to 
what the Democrats have given us any reason to expect. It is not 
like the Wood Tariff, for which the Democrats voted almost solidly, 
and which its author means to present again. It is not like Mr. 
Bayard’s candid speech in this city. It is like what Mr. D, A. 
Wells might see in his dreams as the result of the Eaton Tariff 
Commission. It is a moderately Protective Tariff. Let us call it 
the October Tariff, or the Indiana Tariff, since we have already so 
many Wells’ Tariffs on record. We cannot call it the Moore Tariff. 
What kind of Protection that gentleman would propose, we all 
know. He isthe author and chief promoter of the snap bill to take 
the duty from American quinine, without removing the duty from 








the raw materials of its manufacture. If things had gone differ- 
ently, Mr. J. S. Moore might have been advocating that policy 
along the whole line. Assurances from this gentleman must be very 
reassuring to our manufacturers. It shows them—that he is 
scared. 


A Tariff for revenue is Free Trade. That, indeed, is an ade- 
quate definition of Free Trade. No Free Trader, except Mr. John 
Ruskin, proposes to abolish Custom Houses, or to abandon the 
collection of a chief portion of the national revenue by their means. 
It is a question (1) of the purpose kept in view in imposing duties, 
and (2) by consequence of the amount of those duties. In raising 
Tariff for revenue, it is not wise to impose high duties. A duty 
which encourages consumption brings more revenue than a higher 
duty which discourages it. So Dean Swift saw when he said that 
twice two does not always make four, in such matters. So Mr. 
Gladstone proved in 1842, when he increased the British revenue 
by lowering duties. This October or Indiana Tariff proposes 
duties which are too high for revenue purposes. If they were lowered 
to one-third of what it proposes, and the foreign producers were 
given by this means the monopoly of our market, the revenue re- 
ceipts would be far higher in consequence. It is true, that it 
would drain the country of its money, would close our factories, 
and would turn our workmen adrift in idleness; renew the mischief 
of 1783-90, 1819-24, 1835-42, and 1857-60. We should all find, 
before a year was over, that cheapness had been dearly bought. 
But it would be a Tariff for revenue. We do not mean to insult 
the intelligence of these gentlemen by supposing that they are not 
quite familiar with these simple facts and principles. But then an 
October election makes, one forget so many things. 





Ear y in the week there seemed to be a danger of a collision be- 
tween the National and the State authorities in New Orleans, but 
happily it has been obviated by friendly agreement. We are not 
so clear as are our Republican contemporaries that the National 
Supervisor was in the right. How far the executive representative 
of the Nation may go in zxterpreting and enforcing State Registra- 
tion Laws seems very doubtful under the Constitution. In this case 
there was a collision between two laws of the State. One provided 
for perpetual registration of citizens; the other provided that the 
ten days before the election should be spent in revising the lists, 
implying a cessation of registration. It is true that the United 
States law brings offences against State laws under the jurisdiction 
of the supervisors, whenever the election of members of Congress 
is to be held. But we think that the spirit of the Constitution 
would require that the doubtful points in the State law should be 
adjudicated by a State court. At any rate, it was not worth while 
to raise a violent quarrel over the matter. As the Presidential 
Eleetors are chosen by the Legislature, it is only that of members 
of Congress which is now involved, and any wrong done in their 
election can be corrected by the Republican majority in the new 
House. 


Mr. Tuomas Hucues, who is now in this country to assist in the 
foundation of an English colony in Tennessee, delivered a very in- 
teresting address in Philadelphia, on Thursday last. Especially 
pleasant to his hearers was the contrast he described between the 
political condition of the country when he was here ten years ago, 
and its present condition. At the former visit he came full of 
the enthusiasm bred in him by sympathy with the North during 
the war, and expecting to see the same grand spirit of self-sacrifice 
shown in the war, dominating our whole political life. He found, 
instead, a great indifference to public interests in all classes, ex- 
cept those who were manipulating those interests on their own 
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behalf—a universal, and seemingly omnipotent, rule of the 


machine, and an utter want of hopefulness in those who saw | 


and deplored these evils. Now he found the rule of the machine 
broken, a new life and interest in political affairs, a better spirit 
everywhere. He spoke with warmth in recognition of the services 
rendered by the Independent Republicans in effecting this change 
for the better. 





WE do not think there has been so much of a change as Mr. 
Hughes supposes, nor so much need of a change. The year 1870 was 
an off year in politics. Now Mr. Hughes comes during a Presi- 
dential election, which has aroused our business classes by 
tcuching their interests. In 1870 he probably fell into the hands 
ef atrabilious reformers in New York and Boston. This time 
he has ween the guest of two eupeptic Philadelphians. But 
after all deductions have been made, there remains a great deal of 
truth as well as comfort in Mr. Hughes’s estimate of us. There 
has been a forward movement of younger and better members of 
the Republican party, who have nothing to ask from the machine, 
and who do not mean to submit to its dictation. To this has been 
due the nomination of Mr. Garfield for the Presidency, and if other 
departments of public life have not been invaded as yet, the time 
is not far off. No second Mr. Hoyt will be chosen Governor of 
this State during this generation. One thing which has helped 
this movement on has been the evidence given of the power of a 
few determined and able men to carry out good and wise meas- 
ures, in the face of any amount of vested interests. Mr. Wolfe’s in- 
vestigation of the Harrisburg bribery cases, showed that, in spite of 
the wrong done to Pennsylvania by its Board of Pardons. The 
success of our Charity Organization Society showed it, in the face 


of the newspaper opposition which was stirred up by interested | old arrangements for the care of the dependent classes. 


parties. There is ‘a great impulse shooting forward” in our pol- 
itics, and we pray God that it may last and increase. 





Mr. HuGues complains that he finds the price of everything 
much higher in America since he was here ten years ago ; so much 
so as to deter him from buying things he needed, but neglected to 
bring. 
the price he was asked. This experience is certainly remarkable, 
considering that Mr. Hughes was last here during the flush time 
of 1870, which we generally regard as the dearest in our experi- 
ence. It is contrary to all popular impressions on the subject, if 
Mr. Hughes found the prices of 1880 higher than those of 1870. 
As to his straw hat; tens of thousands were sold by our largest 
dealers at ten cents each this summer, and they are to be had at 
all prices from that to the cost of a genuine Panama. Is it possible 
that our honored guest stumbled over one of the latter, and got 
his fright at his first asking ? 


ONE reason why our English visitors are astonished at our prices 
is because they look for just what they find at home, and expect it 
to cost the same. A person accustomed to London cabs will find 
it expensive pleasure to drive around an American city. Thus Mr. 
Hughes’ young lady friends looked into New York stores for cheap 
calico dresses, and could get nothing under seven or eight dollars, 
But in America those who wear such dresses generally buy the mate- 
rials—which are at least as cheap and good here as any where—and 
make them for themselves. It is the cost of making-up, at the high 
price paid in America for labor, which makes the chief difference. 
Almost in his next sentence Mr. Hughes is commenting on the 


| in England. 


| 





| that looks only at to-day. 


differences in the condition of the Philadelphia and the English | 


workmen. But he failed tosee any connection between the two, or 
to observe that in America we pay at a high rate for services which 
are but poorly recompensed in England. It is not quite true, as 


he supposes, that a dollar goes no farther here than does a shilling: 











If our tariff taxed imports 200 per cent. it could not 
be true. But the great difference is that the poor man gets the 
dollar in America more easily than he would get the shilling in 
any part of the British Islands, and that he did not get.it nearly so 
easily in America when we tried free-trade. 





Our British residents are considering the propriety and feas- 
ibility of establishing a sort of industrial home for English subjects, 
who find themselves in our city with no means of support. As 
the statements promulgated by the agents of English steamship 
lines have led a large number of quite poor persons to emigrate to 
America, the need of such a home has become pressing. We 
could wish that it were established by the joint efforts of the St. 
George’s, the Hibernian, and the Cambrian Societies, as all of these 
are possessed of funds for the assistance of such persons, while only 
the St. George’s is doing the work with any efficiency. To get 
from the Cambrian Society the money to send a poor Welshwoman 
to join her husband in the West, a lady of this city had to travel 
many miles through this city last winter, getting the signatures of 
this and that officer and ‘director. Only her own Welsh pride, 
which made her resolve that the relief should come from Welsh 
sources, sustained her during her two days of effort. And yet the 
Society has thousands of dollars in its possession for such purposes, 
as the Hibernian Society also has, although it is doing just as little 
for the Irish poor in Philadelphia. 





THE city is greatly in need of such homes, and also of homes 
for the aged and the infirm population of American birth. Just as 
we have outgrown the prison and the penitentiary, which once 
were more than sufficient for our needs, so we have outgrown our 
We do 
not advocate such institutions for persons whose characters are in 
the formative stage. A real home is the only place for a child, 
and experience shows that, with proper effort, such homes can be 
procured for them. But we have in this city a large number of 
persons who are not, and never will again be able to do anything 


| for their own support, and for whom we have no place of refuge. 


He had gone without a hat all summer, rather than pay | 


| 





Most of them have done their duty while their strength lasted ; 
but they are now helpless and kinless, or nearly so. Every place 
of the kind is fully tenanted. Most of them are under the manage- 
ment of religious denominations, upon whom these poor people, 
in a multitude of instances, have no sort of claim. Our charity 
organization associations have them on their books as chronic cases 
——a burden which they can hardly carry, and should not be ex- 
pected to carry. As the need for relief for younger and stronger 
persons has passed away with the hard times, they have become a 
larger proportion of the persons to whom relief is furnished. The 
need thus brought to light should be met in a Philadelphia way. 
We should have a city home for aged and infirm persons, large 
enough to accommodate all such demands, with a capacity for in- 
definite expansion. It should be built and sustained by the free- 
will offerings of our people, and placed under a board in which all 
denominations of people would have confidence. The only condi- 
tions of admission should be the evidence that the applicant is 
worthy and of good habits; and if he has kindred, they should be 
expected to contribute, according to their ability, to his support. 
Doubtless this initiative will lead to something definite, As usual 
there are all sorts of errors ready to fasten themselves barnacle- 
wise to the new scheme, and certainly nothing should be attempted 
No plan for human good can be pro- 
nounced worthy of support that does not in the most liberal way 
remember that there is ato-morrow. Many a good intention has 
been shipwrecked upon the shoals of short-sightedness, that other- 
wise would have made a long and prosperous voyage to the port of 
success. 
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THE NEW POLICY TOWARD THE SOUTH. 


T has been matter of common remark, that there was a change 
| in the manner of the Republican management of the campaign 
after the Maine election. In some quarters the extent of this 
change has been greatly exaggerated. It has been spoken of as 
though there had been few or no allusions to the Tariff question 
before that disaster, and but little reference to the Solid South 
since. Only those who have very short memories can accept this 
view of the course events have taken. It was remarked very early 
in the campaign, that the Free Trade issue was looming up as it 
had not since 1840, and that it excited an interest in the West 
which was surprising. It might be said, also, that the strongest 
and most forcible impeachments of the Solid South have been 
made since the date of the change. General Grant’s speech at 
Warren, Secretary Sherman’s letter to Wade Hampton, and Mr. 
Evarts’s speech in Brooklyn, are all equally remarkable in this 
respect. From the beginning of the campaign the Republicans 
have been fighting their rivals along the whole line. But they have 
also followed the Napoleonic rule of concentrating their greatest 
force on the enemy’s weakest point. At first they were disposed to 
select the Southern question as that point. At present they are of 
the mind that “a Tariff for Revenue only ” furnishes it. 

The Republican party have not abandoned the Southern ques- 
tion. If they were to do so they would make their success a mat- 
ter of little interest to great bodies of their most stalwart support- 
ers. But they are done with the “ bloody shirt ;” they see that the 
nation is tired of it. By this we mean that they have abandoned 
that purely partisan and acrimonious treatment of this question, 
which we have learned to associate with the names of Senators 
Blaine and Conkling, and with those of John W. Forney and Ben- 
jamin F. Butler. “As handled by these gentlemen, the calamities of 
the Republican voters in the South seem to be regarded as a God- 
send for the Republican party in the North. They excited a sus- 
picion that they dearly loved the grievance, and would lament 
nothing so much as its disappearance out of our history. The fa- 
cility with which some of these “ Bloody Shirters” have trans- 
ferred their support to a solid and unrepentant South, somewhat 
confirms the view. We think, however, that such a suspicion 
would be quite unjust as regards Mr. Blaine. We do not regard 
that gentleman as a politician of a high order, but we believe that 
among his redeeming traits is an earnest and honest hatred of op 
pression and cruelty in every shape. We should expect as much 
from a man of his temperament, and we hope that he will never 
cease to give this feeling its just expression. 

If the Republican party is to retain its hold on the popular con- 
fidence, it must approach the Southern question in an earnest and 
even judicial spirit. It must show that it has no by-ends in view 
in attempting a solution, and especially that it does not aim at the 
restoration of the carpet-bag governments, and the permanence of 
the Republican rule in the Southern States. It must welcome any 
and every sort of co-operation on the part of the southern people 
of the better sort, who are groaning under Bourbonism and its vio- 
lence. It must show a disposition to deal generously with the 
South, as for instance in the matter of national appropriations for 
internal improvements. And it must do all this with no hope of a 
partisan advantage, casting its bread upon the waters in the expec- 
tation of finding it after many days and in other quarters. 

We are aware that talk of this kind is regarded as very absurd 
—as, indeed, inconsistent with the very idea of party organization 
and party action. There was a Republican party once which took 
up what seemed the most hopeless of causes—that of the negroes’ 
rights. It held to that through defeat after defeat, and won its way 
to power as the party of moral forces. Has it been so corrupted 
by its long tenure of power that it is now incapable of responding 
to such motives ? If it be, then the Democrats were in part right. 
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We do need a change, not directly for the nation’s sake, but for the 
sake of the Republican party, that it may repent and do its first 
works. We do not believe that it is thus corrupt. Its choice of 
Mr. Garfield as its candidate does not indicate that it is. 

It is objected that Mr. Hayes made overtures of this sort to the 
South, and that they were met with no response. The Southerner 
whom he asked into his Cabinet was classed with Longstreet and 
Mosby, as political renegades. The State governments which he 
helped into power distinguished themselves by oppression of the 
negro. The years of his administration, while less marked by vio- 
lence than those of his predecessor, have not brought about any 
recognition of the colored man’s rights. Where the misery of his 
condition has been alleviated, as in Virginia, it has been due solely 
to the quarrels of his former masters. 

All this is true. Mr. Hayes’s Southern policy has not been a 
success. Partly, this has been owing to the character of the man. 
While sound in heart and head, Mr. Hayes is not a man of com- 
manding ability. He could not make his policy of conciliation felt 
throughout the South. He could not make his civil service policy 
felt throughout his own Cabinet. His administration began under 
great disadvantages. His right to speak for the American people 
as their first of men was in dispute. His election had been such 
as to confirm the South in the hope that they could choose their 
own man next time. To them he was but an ad imtertm Presi- 
dent, as well as a doubtful President. He expressed to them no 
solid purpose of the majority of the nation. Their watchword was 
« Wait!” In this attitude the Northern Democrats gave them 
every encouragement, From what was said in public, we may 
infer that the private assurances which were exchanged, made con- 
fident the hopes of a Democratic victory in 1880, the first of 
a great series of such. With the best will in the world, Mr. Hayes 
found himself powerless to do more than a little in the direction of 
his own wishes. 

Mr. Garfield will be a different man in a different position. He 
has the popular and governmental gifts by which a statesman 
makes himself felt at every point and at every instant. He repre- 
sents a solid and unquestionable purpose of the nation as regards 
its national policy. He is free, however, from the sectional acri- 
mony which might furnish just cause for alienation. Of all the 
bitter assaults on his character made in this campaign, not one bore 
upon his past record in this respect, or said that his election would 
deepen the alienation of the South. He is recognized on all hands 
as a statesman of the school of Lincoln, “ with malice toward none, 
with charity to all, with courage to do the right.” He is to the 
South as the voice of fate, and yet a kindly, generous, friendly fate, 
which demands that old things shall pass away, and a better day 
come for South and North, for white and black alike. 

No sensible man will envy our new President the task he is to 
undertake. He is to make us bricks without straw, almost without 
clay. He is to guard his steps by the bounds of constitutional law 
and precedent, and yet revolutionize the moral relations of the two 
sections. He has against him all the obstacles and impossibilities 
of our political situation; on his side, only the impalpable, and as 
yet slumbering, forces of good-will, patriotic feeling, and the love 
of peace. He wiil have against him every one who thinks his own 
profit, or that of his party, lies in dissensions and sectional bitter- 
ness. As he ought to have the united and hearty support of 
every man who wants to see such an end to the unhappy issue 
born of slavery and civil war, as will be lasting, because just to all. 

The solid South presents the greatest problem to the new Ad- 
ministration. It is a danger to our whole future, not because the 
people of that section are agreed to vote the Democratic ticket, 
but because the party there in power have agreed to eliminate 
from their politics the American methods of free discussion and a 
fair vote. It is the entail of 138 votes to a single party, secured to 
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them beyond the reach of popular persuasion and agitation of any | 
| that the coal shall pass over their road rather than that the 


sort, and with the need of but 47 Northern votes to secure them 
the Presidency. 
states, through the agreement to substitute fraud, if not violence, 
for the honest ascertainment of the popular will. It is the moral 
injury done to the young men of these states, in bringing them up 
amid political associations which cannot but lower their respect 
for law and order, Against such a solid South no similar solid 
North either is or can be arrayed. If the North is found solid, or 
nearly so, it is the result of the free judgment of the majority upon 
national issues. 


THE FUTURE OF THE READING RAILROAD CO. 


O railroad company in this country ever jeopardized so much 
N capital by its insolvency as the Philadelphia and Reading, 
whose paper went to protest last May, after nine years of out- 
go greater than income. The company owes its stockholders 
$34,000,000, and its bondholders $76,000,000. 


It is the ruin of political methods within these | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





nip tl I] b onths of half-time at the mines when the profits 
° ° H Ss -Tl1 y 
debtedness which brings the total up to more than $123,000,000. | a ee P 


The leased roads represent an investment of many millions addi- | 


tional, and the entire anthracite coal trade is deeply interested in 
the policy that is pursued by the managers of this great property, 
which has a capacity for sending to market fully one-third more of 
anthracite coal than can be sold in any calendar year. 
about $500,000,000 of capital are interested in the future of the 
Reading, and are effected by the course which is pursued by the 
managers who control it. The arrival of Mr. Thomas Wilde Pow- 


ell, the broker for the Messrs. McCalmont, and the arrangements | 


act in conjunction with the foreign bondholders’ committee, of 
which Lord Cairns is chairman, indicate that at last some steps are 
to be taken to work out a solution of the difficulties into which the 
company has been dragged. The frank acknowledgment of Mr, 
Powell that President Gowan can no longer control the English 
proxies, isa further indication that there is to bea change of policy. 

The committee have no slight task beforethem. They will have 
first to acquaint themselves thoroughly with the condition of the 


careful attention to detail. They will then have to shape a new 


be done under the direction of the company’s engineers, and 


Company should pay $500,000 to $1,000,000 a year for the 
pleasure of conducting all branches of mining and controlling 
all channels of disposal. In the meantime, the fixed charges must 
be brought within such a compass that there need be no fear of the 
Company’s ability to meet them even in the worst of times. With 
coal at its present price, and the miners working on full time, it 
would be easy to pay all the fixed charges, heavy as they are, and 
earn 10 per cent. for the stockholders. During the last month, 
the Company’s net profits, after all expenses, charges, rentals, and 
guarantees of every kind, were $1,150,000, or at the rate of almost 
$14,000,000 a year. This would be equivalent to 20 per cent. on 
the stock after meeting all other liabilities. But the mines were 
working on full time last month under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and the price of coal was at the maximum, general traffic 
was heavy, and the passenger travel was greater than the Company 
ever knew before, save during the Centennial. On the other hand, 


of the company were only a trifle over $250,000, at which 
rate they could meet half the fixed charges. These, it must 
be remembered, are very large, and they are constant. In good 
times they are easily provided for, but when the traffic is light 


In short, | they are a burden. 


There is no safety in renovation, except in such a change as 
shall make the debt less disproportionate to the stock. Even last 
year—the worst that the company ever knew—the earnings were 
very nearly four per cent. on stock and debt. If they had been 


for the appointment of an American bondholders’ committee to | More evenly divided, the company could have paid all its interest 


_and had a surplus. 


This year the net profits will be $2,000,000 
greater, and will almost suffice to meet all the charges, even upon 
the present basis. But this has been an exceptionally good year. 
It will not be possible to put the price of coal any higher, and the 
company will have a tonnage at these prices greater than it ever 


carried before in any year, save 1879, when every nerve was strained 


In making such a change, we can deal 
It is 


to put coal on the market. 
only with the loans subsequent to the general mortgage. 


company, its assets and liabilities,and examine both with close and | possible, but by no means certain, that the holders of the general 


| mortgage would consent to a scaling of interest for a few years, say 


policy—a policy radically different from that which has been fol- | 


lowed during the decade that is now drawing to an end. They will 
find that this company, with a capital stock of $34,278,175, has a debt 
which calls for the payment of $5,629,675 for interest, and $4,733, 
611 on account of leased railroads, canals, and guarantees, making 
a total of $10,363,260 annual fixed charges, or about one-third as 
much as the entire capital stock. Such a weight is too much for its 
foundation. The committee will find upon investigation that some 


_ eral mortgage, amount to $20,000,000 or $30,000,000. 


The loans and obligations subsequent to the gen- 
Some of 
these might be scaled, but in any event they should be exchanged 
into income bonds or preferred stock, and the stockholders ought 


of one per cent. 


: to be called upon for such an amount of ready money as would be 


of the leases can be amended, and the liability reduced. Some of | 


the extravagant rentals can, perhaps, be cut down. 
tainly be possible to reduce the rate of interest paid on the divi- 
sional mortgage bonds of the coal and iron company, in cases 
where twice as much was paid for the lands as they were worth, and 
twice as much as they could have been bought for if purchased 


It will cer- | 


with ordinary shrewdness; and when the committee have gone | 


thus far they will probably see a way to bring the company back to 
its legitimate work of conducting transportation. When they look 
over the accounts of the retail yards, they will be satisfied that a 
railroad company ought not to bea pedler of coal. 
foot up the cost of the shipyard at Kensington, they will admit 


found necessary to release the bonds held as collateral, which have 
been pledged at less than their value to the company. Then some 
provision should be made for the speedy retirement of these latter 
obligations, so that the indebtedness of the company would be 
represented by the three mortgages—the first, the consolidated and 
the general, the latter ultimately being issued for the redemption 
of the two prior mortgages. This reduction in the debt should 
be made a condition precedent to the payment of any dividends, for 
the stockholders have received, so it is said, about $15,000,000 in 
unearned dividends, for which bonds were issued, and it is only 
just to the general public that they should not be compelled to 
earn dividends on capital that represents no addition to the road, 


_ but only debts for gratuities to stockholders. 


When they | 
_ ment. 


that a railroad company ought not to go into the business of | 
building iron ships; and wheh they look at the annual reports of 


the Board of City Trusts, and ascertain that the coal lands 
belonging to the Trust are made to return a princely revenue 


in bad as well as good years, they will probably think it | 


wiser to lease the coal lands with a provision that mining shall 


All this will be ot no avail without greater economy of manage- 
The Reading is now one of the most expensively managed 
railroads in the country. The system is cumbersome and ineffec- 
tive. The system of the Pennsylvania railroad, complete and 
thorough as it is, is half a million a year cheaper than that by 
which the Reading is managed, and the Lehigh Valley is even 
more economical. It is not enough that a road shall be made to 


/ earn millions ; it must be made to save them at the same time. 
‘ 
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MY PICTURE GALLERY. 


In a little house keep I pictures suspended—it is not a fixed house, 
It is round—it is only a few inches from one side to the other; 
Yet behold it has room for all the shows of the world—all memories : 
Here the tableaux of life, and here the groupings of death ; 
Here, do you know this? this is the Cicerone himself, 
With finger rais’d, he points to the prodigal pictures. 
WaLtT WHITMAN. 


THE WHIP-POOR-WILL AND THE POET. 


If fain you would sing as the whip-poor-will sings, 
With a melody wild as the winds, 

You must borrow the freedom and strength of his wings, 
And find what the whip-poor-wiil finds,— 

In the measureless skies, in the varying winds, 
In the suns, in the rains, in the dews, 

Though in truth you may find what the whip-poor-will finds, 
What he loses, you also shall lose! 


But if fain you would sing as the poet must sing, 
With the passion of life and decay, 
You must wait for the winter as well as the spring, 
And live with the March and the May. 
In the thirst of the city, the heat of the ground, 
And the desperate longing behind, 
Tho’ you miss from the mountains the sweet summer sound, 
What the whip-poor-will loses, you find! 
DorA READ GOODALE, 








BALTIMOREANS IN LITERATURE. 


gee has been called the social Athens of America. It is 

certainly true that the graces and accomplishments which adorn 
society are more highly appreciated there than literary culture. This 
lack of literary culture does not arise from a want of taste and talents, 
but from a want of encouragement, without which literature cannot 
live. A Baltimore poet has touched upon the result of this apathy 


in these lines: 
“‘ While your polished pen scarce can earn a garret, 
Double-entry points to peace and claret.’’ 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, attributes the want of literary ap- 
preciation in Baltimore to the unrivalled flavor of the canvas-back ducks 
and the diamond-back terrapins of the Chesapeake Bay—that, instead of 
cultivating a taste for letters, the people of Baltimore acquire a taste 
for the delicacies of the table, which are nowhere more abundant and 
more delicious. Be this as it may, the fact is patent—and cannot 
be denied—that Baltimore, with its polish, intelligence and social re- 
finement, does not furnish its quota of the intellect of the country. 
[t is a city of three hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants, yet it has 
no literary periodical—daily, weekly, monthly or quarterly ; and hardly 
a single publishing house worthy of the name. Literature, like other 
products, naturally seeks the best market: therefore the literary young 
men of Baltimore gradually find their way to New York and Philadel- 
phia. We could name one or two Baltimore writers who are better 
known in Boston than in their native city. 

Indifference to literature was not always characteristic of the Monu- 
mental City. Fifty years ago Baltimore was a ‘‘ nest of singing birds,”’ 
as Dr. Johnson called his college at Oxford. Edward C. Pinkney, the 
sweetest singer of the South, was just closing his young and brilliant ca- 
reer. His exquisite lyrics, ‘‘ A Health’’ and ‘‘ The Serenade,”’ still hold 
a cherished place among the favorite household verses of Baltimore 
origin. Edgar A. Poe did not hesitate to rank Pinkney as the “first of 
American lyrists,’’ and, in support of his high opinion, quoted the 
graceful lines of his ‘‘ Health,’’ commencing : 

‘*T fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 
A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon ; 
To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars have given 
A form so fair that, like the air, 
*Tis less of earth than heaven,” 
Poe was several years younger than Pinkney, and had not yet begun 
his short life of song and sorrow when consumption carried off the lat- 
ter at the early age of twenty-six. Baltimore, in those days, had a 
galaxy of lawyers and jurists, whose reputation was national. Some of 
these possessed literary taste of a high order; among them were Wil- 
ham Wirt, Robert Goodloe Harper and William Pinkney, the most 
polished orator of his age. His oratory is one of the most honored 
traditions of Baltimore. Among the ambitious young men of the time 
drawn thither by the city’s literary fame, was John Neal. He wrote 








verses, novels, essays, edited newspapers and sold dry goods. It so 
happened that his novel ‘‘ Randolph,’’ containing strictures on Wil- 
liam Pinkney, came out just at the time when the great orator had died 
suddenly. The indignation of Baltimore was aroused, and the author 
of the novel was challenged by Pinkney’s son, the young poet already 
mentioned. Neal coolly declined to accept the challenge, and was 
promptly posted by the fiery Southerner as a coward. In six weeks the 
former published another novel, called ‘‘ Errata; or the Confessions of 
a Coward,’’ in which he narrated the story of the challenge, and gave 
the correspondence. While this was going through the press he com- 
menced a third novel, ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,’’ which he took to England, 
expressly to answer Sydney Smith’s sneering query, ‘‘ Who reads an 
American book?’’ In less than a year the novel was published as a 
serial in Blackwood’s Magazine. He was the first American writer ad- 
mitted to that periodical. 

John Neal was a brilliant and eloquent talker. ‘‘ ‘Though it must 
be admitted,’’ says Mrs. Sarah Helen Whitman, “that he excelled in 
what Charles Lever calls, ‘The imaginative department of conversa- 
tion.” He might aptly have appropriated the words of Thoreau to one 
of his correspondents: ‘Expect no trivial truth from me, unless I am 
on the witness stand. I lay myself out for exaggeration. Iwill come 
as near to lying as you can drive a coach-and-four.’ Shrewd, vivacious, 
intrepid, full of meteorical flashes of genius, interpolated with personal 
anecdotes, more or less credible, often less than more creditable, with 
a cool, frank self-laudation, utterly free from conceit or superciliousness 
—his talk was as inspiriting as the crowing of chanticleer on a March 
morning.’’ He was a leading member of the Delphian Club, a famous 
literary association, where the Baltimore wits were wont to meet half a 
century ago. It was John Neal who first recognized Edgar A. Poe’s 
literary talents, and thus spoke of one of his juvenile poems: ‘ His 
lines about Heaven are, though nonsense, such exquisite nonsense, that, 
if their author would do himself justice, he might make a beautiful, and, 
perhaps, a magnificent poem.’’ In response to these ‘‘ few words of en- 
couragement I ever remember to have heard,’’ Poe wrote a letter full of 
gratitude, and when his early poems were published the volume was 
dedicated to John Neal. The friendship thus began between the young 
poet and the veteran journalist continued uninterrupted until the death 
of the unhappy Master of the Raven. The name of John P. Kennedy 
will be always associated with Poe’s early and struggling years in Balti- 
more. It was he who gave the first practical assistance to the poor and 
almost friendless, but rarely gifted youth, in what Bulwer calls the ‘< first 
barren foot-path up the mountain of life.’’ He invited him to his house, 
gave him the use of a horse and free access to his table—in fact, ‘‘ brought 
him up from the very verge of despair,’’ and completed his kindness by 
getting him appointed editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. Pos- 
sessing a handsome fortune, Mr. Kennedy was one of the few fortunate au- 
thors of his generation who could follow the advice of Coleridge: ‘‘ Let 
literature be a noble augmentation to your arms, but not constitute the 
coat or fill the escutcheon.’’ Like Washington Irving, John P. Ken- 
nedy began his literary career by a local, anonymous satire, called Zhe 
Red Book, which was issued occasionally, and had the effect of mystifying 
the people of Baltimore. It was a small pamphlet, in prose and verse, 
humorous, satirical and witty. Pretentious people were ridiculed, and 
female extravagance laughed at. It made a great hit, and was in such 
demand that the old hand presses of the day found difficulty in turning 
off a sufficient number of copies to meet the requisition. Kennedy’s 
first genuine literary work was ‘‘ Swallow Barn,’’ the style and subject 
of which were suggested by Irving’s ‘‘ Bracebridge Hall.’’ ‘The scenes 
were laid in Virginia, and its pictures of rural life in the Old Dominion 
are very pleasing. The book was a literary success, and attracted 
much attention. ‘‘ Swallow Barn’’ was soon followed by ‘‘ Horse-shoe 
Robinson,’’ an historical novel of the period of the American Revolu- 
tion. ‘The fame of Cooper was just dawning, and Hawthorne was yet 
unknown, when this work was published. It was a genuine surprise, 
and was warmly praised by Irving, Samuel Rogers and others. Ken- 
nedy was the friend and correspondent of Everett, Prescott, Irving, 
Poe, Simms, Thackeray, Willis, Dean Milman, and other authors of 
his time, English and American. Without the temptations that too 
often beset the lives‘of literary men, John P. Kennedy lived to a serene 
old age. Asa contemporary journal truly said of him: ‘‘A man of 
wealth, he did not labor to acquire untold riches; a man of leisure, he 
was not an idler, but dedicated his energies to politics and literature.’’ 
George H. Calvert—who wrote so fastidiously about the Gentleman, 
but so far forgot the character as to sneer at the cherished religious 
traditions of one-third of his fellow-citizens—began his literary life in 
Baltimore. So did Jared Sparks, John Pierpont, Paul Allen; and 
Robert Bell, who was the first American dramatist, was a native of 
Maryland, if not a Baltimorean. Francis S. Key, the author of ‘‘ The 
Star Spangled Banner,’’ the confidential friend of John Randolph, and 
a lawyer of credit and renown, formed one of the brilliant galaxy of 
literati, who, early in the present century, found Baltimore a delightful 
and congenial residence. Woodworth, author of ‘‘’The Old Oaken 
Bucket,’’ John E. Hall, one of the writers in Wirt’s British Spy, 
Peter Hoffman Cruse, who was associated with Kennedy in The Red 
Book, and Robert Walsh, editor of Zhe American Register, were 
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among the early Baltimore authors. The latter wrote a powerful defense 


of America from the attack of Blackwood’s Magazine, The Quar- | 
terly Review, and other Tory journals, and had the honor of a | 
long and complimentary notice in the Ldinburgh Review from the | 


pen of Francis Jeffrey. He was appointed United States Consul 
to Paris by President Van Buren, and acquired distinction as the 
correspondent of the Mational Intelligencer in its palmiest days. David 
Hoffman was another contemporary literary worthy of Baltimore, whom 
his fellow townsmen have ungratefully, but characteristically, forgotten. 
Yet, his ‘‘ Course of Legal Study’’ was highly praised by such men as 
‘Taney, Marshall, Kent, Webster, and Story ; and his ‘‘ Chronicles from 
the Originals ef Cartaphilus, the Wandering Jew,’’ is one of the most 
learned, curious and original works that America has produced. But 
who reads it or even knows of its existence, except the most industrious 
searchers in old libraries? Brantz Mayer was a young Baltimore lawyer 
who gave up the slow drudgery of the bar for the more fascinating pur- 
suit of literature. His interesting works on Mexico should not be for- 
gotten, nor his defence of Captain Michael Cresap, who is popularly 
supposed to have destroyed the family in Logan, the Indianchief. Colo- 
nel Mayer’s ‘‘ Captain Canot ; or Twenty Years on an African Slaver,’’ 
has been compared with the writings of Dean Swift for the verisimili- 
tude of its narrative. ‘TT. S. Arthur, originally a tailor,fsoon aban- 
doned all of the goose except the quill. He edited two weekly papers 
in Baltimore ; the Atheneum and Young Men's Paper. This was in 
1834-5. 
alive for any length of time. |About the same time, the Saturday 
Visitor was started with Lambert A. Wilmer for its firsteditor. ‘This 
paper dragged its slow length along for fifteen years, under various 
editors, and would now be as forgotten as the mummies of the pyramid 
of Cheops had not the fact of Poe’s gaining the $100 prize offered for the 
best prose story, given it a permanent place in American literary an- 
nals. Wilmer was a clever writer ; his ‘‘ Life of Ferdinand De Soto,”’ 
‘*The American Sybil,’’ etc., possess literary merit of no common 
order; the former especially has all the interest of a romance, but who 
reads them now ? ; 

Coming down to the last twenty-five years, the Baltimoreans in liter- 
ature can be counted on the fingers of one hand. Nor do we find, with 
one or two exceptions, that, like the Sibylline_ books, they have increased 
in value as they decrease in number. George H. Miles was a Baltimore 


author of the last generation, who, under other circumstances, might | 


have enjoyed a brilliant reputation as a poet, dramatist, and critic. In 
early manhood, his ‘*‘ Mahomet”’ gained the $1,000 prize which Edwin 
Forrest offered for the best American play. He wrote novels which 
have all the delicate grace of Irving, without his ‘‘ tame propriety.’’ 
His spirited poem, ‘‘Inkerman,’’ is worthy of a place by the famous 
**Charge of the Light Brigade.’’ His comedy, ‘‘Senor Valiente,’’ is 
replete with polished wit and crowded with fine points. His satirical 
poem, ‘‘Aladdin’s Palace,’’ is one of the very best things of the kind 
in American literature. His critique on Hamlet is an admirable analyti- 
cal study of Shakespeare’s masterpiece. 2 
elegant literary work, we venture to say that not one person in a 


hundred who reads this article has ever heard of George H. Miles. 


James R. Randall, the author of the stirring lyric, ‘‘ Maryland, my 


| that people. 
| together and extirpated him. 


‘©All the talents’’ of the city could not keep these journals | 





¥et, with all this varied and | 


Maryland,’’ is a Baltimorean by birth, but he had to go away from | 


home to be recognized as a poet. S$. Teackle Wallis’s two volumes on 


Spain possess an interest that seldom belongs to works of travel, andhis | of her vicerovs James Duke of Ormond, ‘‘ whose memory should be 
essay on ‘* Leisure’’ has an Addisonian grace that is rare in these days | peyered by every iciond of ixelead.”” 
Edward Spenser has buried his talents in the | (1662-9 and 1676-85) were times of great advance ; “‘ to the year 1688 


| Ireland continued in a most prosperous condition. 


of reportorial English. 
anonymous obscurity of a local newspaper. Dr. Wm. Hand Browne, 
a finished scholar and critic, has abandoned literature as a profession, 
and is now the librarian of the Johns Hopkins’ University. Mr. Eugene 
L. Didier isthe only professional /#érateur in Baltimore, and, curi- 
ously enough his two published books—the ‘“ Life of Edgar A. Poe,’’ 
and the ‘‘ Life of Madame Bonaparte,’’ (Biographies of two famous 
Baltimoreans, by a Baltimorean)—are not to be found in the largest 
library of Baltimore. 


7HkE COMMERCIAL RESTRAINTS OF IRELAND.* 
ss es human agency,’’ says Lord Dufferin, ‘‘ must be account- 
\) able for the perennial desolation of a lovely and fertile island, 
watered by the fairest streams, caressed by a clement atmosphere, held in 
the embraces of a sea whose affluence fills the noblest harbors of the 
world, and inhabited by a race—valiant, generous, tender—gifted be- 


‘*We English,’’ says Mr. Carlyle, ‘‘ pay, even now, the bitter smart of 
long centuries of injustice to our neighbor Ireland. Injustice, doubt it 
not, abounds, or Ireland would not be miserable, The earth is good, 
bountifully sends food and increase, if man’s unwisdom did not inter- 
yene and forbid. It was an evil day when Strigul first meddled with 
He could not extirpate them: could they but have agreed 
* * England is guilty towards Ireland, 
and reaps at last, in full measure, the fruit of full fifteen generations 
of wrong-doing.”’ 

The history of Ireland under English rule is: indeed but little else 
than a history of injustice and oppression. But in the study of that sad 
story, undue attention has been paid to the political, religious, and 
agrarian aspects of it, to the exclusion of any other of at least equal im- 
portance. Why is Ireland so poor, in spite of natural advantages? 
Why has England thrice, and Scotland twice as many occupations 
for their people as she ?. Why do a people who attain competence, and 
even fortune, in other lands, not succeed at home? What isthe reason 
of that ‘disproportion of the opportunities of employment to popula- 
tion,’’ which Lord Dufferin points to as the fundamental cause of her 
wretchedness? There is no better answer to these questions than is 
given in an old book that appeared a little more than a century ago. 
The Commercial Restraints of Ireland (1779) is the testimony of an 
unexceptionable witness. Its author, Mr. Hely Hutchinson, Provost 
of Trinity College, was, it is true, a scion of patriotic stock, the 
barons of Donaghmore. But Mr. Froude singles him out as the re- 
presentative of good sense and moderation. Among the public men 
of his time, next to the Earl of Clare, he may be said to be the hero of 
that misbegotten epic, Zhe English tn Ireland. 


Mr. Hely Hutchinson’s book is said to be one of the rarest in eco- 
nomic literature. It was suppressed by the Irish government on its 


| appearance, and the few copies which escaped the proscription bring 


great prices. It is said that a thousand pounds was once publicly 
offered for one, and offered in vain. What the sycophants and place- 
men, who were the majority of the Irish Parliament of that day, found 
in it worthy of their wrath, it is hard to see. The book is nearly all mat- 
ter of fact ; the author’s sentiments are loyal ; his attachment to Pro- 
testant Ascendancy and the British connection are pronounced. It is 
as if Sir Stafford Northcote had ordered the suppression of ready 
reckoners and multiplication tables, lest any one should see through 
his last budget. Our author carries the commercial history of Ireland 
back to the time of Edward III. He shows that the Plantagenet and the 
Tudor kings, whatever their sins in other respects, legislated for the 
industries and commerce of Ireland as for those of England. In 
Elizabeth’s time, indeed, the exportation of wool was forbidden, on 
the ground that it ought to be spun and woven at home. But no at- 
tempt was made to exclude Irish wares from the English markets. 
The bad policy began with Wentworth, the ill-fated Earl of Straf- 
ford, whose seven years of Irish viceroyalty (1632-9) were spent in 
sowing the seeds of fate for both countries. He did his utmost to dis- 
courage the woolen manufacture in Ireland, but labored to promote 
that of linen, which was at that time spread over the country, instead of 
being confined mainly to the north. After Strafford came an era of 


| confusion, disaster, severity and civil war, in which Ireland lost nearly 


half a million of her people, and all her interests were prostrated. 
The Restoration put Ireland under the rule of the greatest and best 


The periods of his viceroyalty 


Lands were every- 
where improved; rents were doubled; the kingdom abounded with 
money; trade flourished, to the envy of our neighbors; cities increased 
exceedingly ; many places of the kingdom equalled the improvements 
of England; the king’s revenue increased proportionally to the advance 
of the kingdom, which was ‘ well established in plenty and wealth;’ 


| manufactures were set on foot in divers parts ; the meanest inhabitants 
| were at once enriched and civilized: and this kingdom is then repre- 


yond measure with the power of physical endurance, and graced with | “ . het ; 
| eraof prosperity, but in the years 1692-9 Ireland rallied from the in- 


the liveliest intelligence,’’ and, he might have added, successful in 
every country but their own. 
A British author answers the riddle propounded by the Irish one. 


* The Commercial Restraints of Ireland. 


| juries of civil war with wonderful elasticity. 


sented to be the most improyed and improving spot of Europe. I re- 
peat the words of persons of high rank, great character and superior 
knowledge, who could not be deceived themselves and were incapable 
of deceiving others.’’ The ‘‘envy of our neighbors’’ was chiefly 
aroused in England and took shape in hostile legislation. In 1663 the 
importation of Irish cattle into England was prohibited, as was afterwards 
that of Irish beef and hides. And even in 1667, when the Irish, out of 
compassion for the sufferers by the London fire, proposed to send over 
some of their kine for food, it was successfully resisted as a trick to re- 
open the cattle trade. ‘The revolution of 1688-92 put a period to this 


Exports increased, while 


| imports rose no farther, and the country seemed likely to retrieve her 


| past losses. 


ee se | that the Irish woolens were driving the English out of the markets of 
Considered in a series of Letters toa | 


Noble Lord, containing a Historical Account of the affairs of that kingdom, so far as | 
they relate to this subject; (pp. xxii, 241, 800). Dublin: printed by William Halhead, | 


No. 63 Dame Street. MDCCLXXIX, 


} 
i 


But 1699 was the turning-point. The outcry was raised 
Europe; that the Irish should confine themselves to the linen manufacture, 
which was properly theirs, and not take up this new (?) industry. The 
complaisant Irish Parliament—the Protestant Ascendancy Parliament, 
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which called itself that of Ireland—passed laws prohibiting the export of 
{rish woolens to any part of the world except England, and England fol- 
lowed up the blow by imposing prohibitive duties upon their import 
thither. As our author shows, the woolen trade was, after agriculture, 
the chief Irish industry of that day. Its ruin was the ruin of the nation, 
and a ruin, inflicted at England’s bidding and insistance, by a faction 
which claimed to be the nation. No other parliament met till 1703, 
but by that time these patriotic legislators had learnt what was the ef- 
fect of their work upon the country at large. In their address to 
Queen Anne ‘‘ they set forth the vast decay and loss of its trade, its 
being almost exhausted of coin, that they are hindered from earning 
their livelihoods, and from maintaining their own manufactures, that 
their poor are thereby become very numerous ; that great numbers of 
Protestant families have been constrained to remove out of the kingdom 
and that their foreign trade and its returns are under such restrictions 
and discouragements as to be then become in a manner impracticable.”’ 
They voted ‘‘that, by reason of the great decay of trade and discour- 
agement of the manufactures of this kingdom, many poor tradesmen 
were reduced to extreme want and beggary ;’’ and expressed their hope 
that ‘‘they may be allowed such a proportion of trade that they 
may recover from the great poverty they now lie under.’’ This 
confession of disaster and failure on the part of the Ascendancy fac- 
tion is confirmed by the uniform testimony of all observers. ‘‘At 
the passage of the fatal Act,’’ says Dean Swift, “ our trade was glorious 
and flourishing ;’’ and he proceeds to depict the calamities it inflicted 
in the cessation of commerce and the breaking up of manufactures, 
the rise of the rent of land through the excessive competition, the dis- 
missal of skilled labor back to England. ‘“‘ We are apt,’’ he says, ‘‘ to 
charge the Irish with laziness, because we seldom find them employed; 
but then we don’t consider that they have nothing todo.’’ He refused, 
on a public occasion, to drink “the prosperity of Ireland,’’ because 
‘* he never drank to memories.’’ 


Our author, looking back on the eighty years of Protestant Ascend- 
ancy which had passed since this act of wicked selfishness, asks: ‘‘ Can 
the history of any other fruitful country on the globe, enjoying peace 
for fourscore years, and not visited by plague or pestilence, produce so 
many recorded instances of the poverty and wretchedness, and of the 
reiterated want and misery of the lower orders of the people? * * * 
If the ineffectual endeavors of the representatives of those poor people to 
give them employment and food, had not left sufficient memorials of 
their wretchedness ; if their habitations, apparel, and food were not suf- 
ficient proofs, I should appeal to the human countenance for my voucher, 
and rest the evidence on that hopeless despondency that hangs on the 
brow of unemployed industry.’’ He passes in review the wretched 
years of the next half century, and depicts the poverty and the suf- 
fering as authenticated year after year by official utterance. 
‘For above forty years after making these restrictive laws, Ireland was 
always poor, and often in great want and misery.’’ This period 
shows ‘‘that a country will sooner recover from the miseries and 
devastation occasioned by war, invasion, rebellion, massacre, than 
from laws restraining the commerce, discouraging the manufactures, 
fettering the industry, and, above all, breaking the spirit of the people.’’ 
To add insult to injury, the English made great professions of foster- 
ing the Irish linen trade, and spent a pittance every year in bounties. 
And whenever the wretched condition of the country was brought for- 
ward, as a reason for doing something to better it, the viceregal answer 
always turned on the promotion of the linen trade. This poor com- 
pensation for national ruin had some degree of prosperity ; indeed, 
‘*the success exceeds our most sanguine expectations. But look into 
the state of the country; you will find property circulating slowly 
and languidly ; and in the most numerous cases of your people, no 
circulation of property at all. You will frequently find them in want 
of employment and of food, and reduced in vast numbers of instances, 
from the slightest causes, to distressand begging.’’ And among the linen 
manufacturers themselves, the Presbyterians of the north especially, emi- 
gration to America was “‘a malady ’’ which ‘‘ appeared at many differ- 
ent periods during this century.’’ ‘‘ They can no longer stay ‘ where 
hope never comes,’ but will fly from these ‘ regions of sorrow.’ ”’ 


Down to the declaration of Parliamentary independence in 1780, it 
was penal to export to Europe a handful of Irish wool, or a yard of 
Irish cloth. ‘The wool was smuggled out of the country. ‘‘ The im- 
practicability of preventing the pernicious practice of running wool is 
now well understood. Of the thirty-two counties in Ireland, nineteen 
are maritime.’’ And this lawless trade found its complement in the 
smuggling of French wines and brandies, in which the wool was paid 
for, and whose plenty was an injury to the Irish people, especially the 
gentry. Nor can the ordinary excuse for Irish poverty be alleged as re- 
gards this period. ‘he Catholic majority were not turbulent. ‘They were 
simply quiescent. From the treaty of Limerick in 1691 to the rise of 
the Whiteboys in 1762, the Irish people made no efforts at resistance. 
Even the penal laws, which have aroused the indignation of the whole 
civilized world, were passively submitted to. The spirit of the nation 
seemed broken by its disasters. And of the Whiteboys our author says, 
‘* they appear in those parts of the kingdom where manufactures are not 








established, and are a proof of the poverty and want of employment of 
the lower classes of our people.’’ The viceroy recognised the fact, and 
said from the throne, ‘‘ that the means of industry would be the remedy. 

* * * ‘To attain this great end, the Commons promise their attention 
to the Protestant charter schools and the linen manufacture * * * Long 
established usage had given these words a privilege in speeches and ad- 
dresses to stand for everything that related to the improvement of 
Ireland.”’ 


In 1754 there occurred a brief period of prosperity, due to tempo- 
rary and exceptional causes, which did Ireland more harm than any 
year of distress had done. ‘The debt was paid off, the treasury was full, 
but the old habits of economy were abandoned by both government and 
people. ‘The tide had turned at last, and this sanguine people were to 
be prosperous forever. ‘Then camea crash in business circles, an empty 
treasury, and still deeper wretchedness and hopelessness. But the mis- 
chief done was permanent. The English got the notion that Ireland 
contained vast resources which a wise government might develope, with- 
out restoring the wcolen trade or creating any other. ‘The poverty of 
the country reached its height during the American war for independ- 
ence. Since 1770 the emigration from the north had been wholesale. 
A keen sympathy existed between the people of the two countries. 
Both had been brought to ruin by the vexatious and exhaustive com- 
mercial policy of their common oppressor. Both insisted on political 
independence as a means to profit by their natural resources. ‘The 
saying that ‘‘ revolutions begin at the belly ’’ was true both of the Amer- 
ican revolt and of the uprising of the Irish volunteers. 


Here our author deserts us. With his pathetic pleadings for the 
restoration of Irish industries by the hands of their destroyers, we have 
little concern. The end he aims at was soon to be reached, in ways he 
could not foresee, and of which, perhaps, he did not approve. Should 
his book ever be reprinted, some other hand should write the continua- 
tion of the story, and show how the Irish parliaments, when emanci- 
pated from English control, initiated a process of industrial develop- 
ment beyond precedent in the history of the country; and how that 
development was checked and destroyed by the restoration of English 
rule. We, like our author, rae looking back upon eighty years of English 
rule in Ireland, and, let us hope, are, as he was, on the verge of a great 
change in the direction of Irish independence of action. Once more 
the whole country is awakening to a sense of the need of freedom of 
action, as the first steps to the restoration of national prosperity. ‘The 
methods by which Ireland has been kept poor differ, it is true, from 
those which were pursued during the eighty years of the Protestant As- 
cendancy, but the difference is more in the form than in the substance. 
The tyrannous dictation of a legislature which put down Irish industry, 
has given place to what Burke calls ‘‘ the tyrannous power of capital.’’ 
A country which had been thrust out from any share in the industrial 
growth of the sister island, whose capital had been wasted and its peo- 
ple kept in enforced idleness for nearly a century, until the very habit 
of manufacture had fallen into desuetude, was invited, nay, forced back 
into that world of unlimited competition and Free Trade, which is the 
Englishman’s paradise but has proved Ireland’s purgatory. And with 
what result? Councillor Butt furnished Judge Byles, for his Sophisms 
of Free Trade, with the figures which tell the miserable story of the 
ruin of Ireland’s nascent industries in the decades which succeeded the 
Union. Behind these dry figures is the story of a nation’s industrial 
despair, its deepening poverty, its reduction to that uniformity of oc- 
cupation which makes rackrents and merciless evictions possible, and 
which constitutes the fundamental evil of Ireland’s economical situation. 
The people were driven back upon the land, to struggle with each other 
for its possession. There was nothing left for them but to grow pota- 
toes or to emigrate. 

The power of the purse has finished what the power of the sword 
began. Each in its turn has proved strong enough to keep this richly 
endowed land poor, to drive her people across the sea to build up the 
wealth of every land but their own. But the wrong has not been with- 
out its Nemesis. It has made Ireland the nightmare of British politics ; 
the one problem for which there is no solution. And it has made her 
no less the mockery of England’s boasted financial wisdom, the country 
for which her economists can find no road to prosperity , the land which 
has received, as Mr. Disraeli said, greater benefits from famines than from 
statesmen. To Irishmen in America these facts should appeal very strongly. 
They have voice and vote as regards the financial policy of their adopt- 
ed country. Shall it be cast so as to give their condonation of the 
wrongs which have blighted the country of their birth? Shall it be 
cast to expose the rising industries of the new world to the treatment 
which destroyed those of Ireland? This is the issue of the present po- 
litical campaign, and it is an issue that should not be overlooked nor 
despised. If American Irishmen follow the blipd leadership of former 
years, they will but assist to perpetuate the essence of the very wrongs 
of which they so loudly, so justly complain. If they but reason out 
their place, their power, and their interests, they will vote for those 
principles and that party which realizes to them the best measures of 
their hopes, in the wisest legislation for the industries and labor by 
which American Irishmen live. 
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AMERICAN MEANNESS. 


E have grown so accustomed to hear ourselves spoken of as the 

most extravagant nation on the earth; we encounter so con- 

stantly the fact of lavish expenditure by our rich men and women, both 

at home and abroad; one finds it so flattering to admit a fault which im- 

plies the accompanying virtues of generosity and donhommie, that it is 

not to be wondered at if we have commonly forgotten a trait of 

American character and life less flattering, to be sure, but quite as un- 
deniable. 

The presence of any extreme tendency in a nation generally points 
the way to the discovery of its opposite in the same people. One ex- 
cess is balanced by another. ‘That grossness typified by the conventional 
John Bull has found its complement in a high austerity of spirit like 
Wordsworth’s, an intellectual refinement like Matthew Arnold’s, which 
are sustained by a sympathetic class of Englishmen not at all gross. 
‘Lhe witty Frenchman, inclining to frivolity in so many ways and making 
war so gaily, is the most tragically earnest of all people in politics. 
‘Then we have the Irishman, excitable, over-imaginative, improvident, 
as it is generally thought, but given free play in business and public af- 
fairs, it cannot be denied that his political achievements among us, 
whatever else may be said of them, have shown great adroitness and 
method ; and the Celt in this country also makes money, builds up for- 
tunes. In the same way, if the average American of native stock is 
free-handed to the verge, and often beyond the verge of extravagance, 
he is also the victim of an underlying meanness in his nature, which is 
all the more damaging because unconscious. We are not alluding, here, 
simply to the keen instinct for driving a sharp bargain, which has been 
so much commented on and has become associated in particular with the 
name of Yankee the world over ; though that is a branch of the general 
quality. Let us imagine an observer from some other land travelling in 
one of our railroad trains. His American friend calls his attention to 
the ornamental manner in which the car is gotten up; the repoussé 
metal-work of the benches, and the bewildering chromatic adornments 
of the ceiling. It may even be that the sides of the vehicle are elabor- 
ately finished in native woods having a grain that yields decorative ef- 
fects. In the drawing-room car the amount of crimson velvet, of 
varnish and gilding and ground-glass and mirror, is still more imposing. 
All this is pleasantly indicative of our national magnificence, showing, 
as it does, a wide-spread demand for effective surroundings. But the 
train composed of these highly finished cars suddenly goes off the track, 
or plunges through a defective bridge, or runs over a carriage at some 
unprotected grade crossing; in a word, meets with an accident that 
might have been averted by spending more money on the service and 
inspection or safeguards of the road, and less on paint and furniture. 
If our foreign observer and his friend survive the smash-up, then reflec- 
tion will very likely occur to them that their sumptuous vehicle was un- 
pleasantly like an expensive sarcophagus, in readiness for them as soon 
as they should have been killed. Doubtless they would prefer the ‘‘sec- 
ond-hand coffins’ on wheels, which Artemas Ward found on a Southern 
railroad, provided the cheaper article secured a greater measure of safety. 

This is one obvious example of the penuriousness we have in mind, 
which accompanies our taste for the costly and seems to be a part of it, 
Artists encounter another phase of it, in dealing with their patrons. 
The very creditable enthusiasm for art, sometimes degenerating into 
mania, which is a growth of the last twenty years in our great cities, 
has led to the founding of richly endowed museums, flourishing and 
useful schools of drawing, painting and modelling, and the holding of nu- 
merous exhibitions. But some even of the best practitioners of the fine 
arts in our midst complain that the encouragement to actual production 
of good work is very meagre. ‘There is something large and impressive 
about the establishing of museums and schools, but it requires a nicer 
discrimination, a quieter and more delicate taste, to bestow effective 
aid upon the men who are making pictures and statues. Of course 
there are many people of means, who possess these qualifications; and 
much has undoubtedly been done by individuals in the way of assisting 
needy students to go abroad and cultivate their zesthetic faculty. But 
on the whole it is surprising to find how niggardly a great proportion 
of the wealthy and cultivated are, in their relation to artists. 
of houses built at an enormous outlay; from a quarter of a million to 
a million dollars. The precise cost of each cubic foot is calculated by 
some zealous scribe and published. All this is well enough, where the 
owner can afford it. But people who build on this scale, and do not 


We hear | 





| 





stint the architect, usually make a difference when they come to treat | 
with the decorative artist for completing the interior; and still more, | 
when they bargain for a portrait in marble or on canvas, or landscapes _ 


to serve as additions to the drawing-room and dining-hall. 
much of the ‘poor devil’’ feeling at this point. The architect is con- 
sidered as a fellow capitalist, in some sense. ‘The artist is an irregular, 
impecunious person, who should be beaten down if possible. Artistic 
work, too, is regarded as to a certain extent superfluous, and its legiti- 
mate cost is hard for such persons to understand. It is to be noticed, 
too, how almost universally the idea finds a place in the minds of those 
whose position should have given them an opportunity to learn better, 


There is too | 


| and priest-hater. 


that a cheap form of tinted photograph, or other half mechanical por- | 


trait, is just as desirable as a genuine work of art a larger price. Much 
money is squandered as a rule in the better class of dwellings, on tri- 
fling objects, when if wisely. applied it would procure a smaller number 
of things having a lasting value as sources of beauty and refreshment. 

In public management, we spend immense sums, often for ends little 
useful. An internal improvement which has an actual bearing on gen- 
eral prosperity justifies itself; though advantage is taken of this prin- 
ciple to appropriate a great deal of money, ostensibly for such purposes, 
which is wasted. But we have proportionately the most expensive 
army and navy in the world; and it may be questioned whether our 
extreme reduction of these establishments in time of peace is not, in 
the end, a means to huge and unnecessary outlay in enlarging them for 
an emergency. Our public expenditures are, too generally, instances 
of American extravagance ; but the pay granted to Cabinet officers and 
to the diplomatic and consular service, brings into distinct relief the op- 
posite quality of American meanness. The increasing disposition of 
citizens to ‘‘ dodge ”’ taxes illustrates another side of it; and there is a 
shrewd inclination on the part of the people to get too much out of 
the government in other ways. In other nations, no doubt, too, there 
is more or less discrepancy between the outer and inner life of families ; 
a desire to make a show, entailing the necessity of private pinching— 
that is common to human nature everywhere. But the habit of living 
beyond one’s income is so inbred in a vast number of Americans, that 
the contrast between ostentation and economy becomes with us more 
glaring. Hospitality is not confined to any one section, though it is 
freer in the West than in the East ; readier in Washington than in New 
York, and was profuse and cordial at the South, before the war, at 
least. What is an average truth as to one region is, consequently, not 
always so as to another. But there could, doubtless, be found, in many 
places, instances of a desire to rise to the standard of national extrava- 
gance, coming into painful and ludicrous collision with an excessive 
prudence exceedingly like miserliness, An extreme case in point is 
that of a lady, who, after a long experience of close living, found her- 
self possessed of a considerable fortune ; and, having built a fine house, 
invited a large number of friends to a lawn party, in order to protect 
the house from the wear and tear of a crowded entertainment. ‘The 
situation was a little laughable, at that ; but when it rained heavily and 
the guests were even then allowed no shelter, except a large tent spread 
on the lawn, it became the reverse of laughable, although still more 
absurd. The general token of meanness, so far as social life is con- 
cerned, is the preference for material comfort, high living and luxurious 
dressing, over the finer interests of human existence. 

The love of traffic and gain, of noise and show, or, on the other 
hand, a selfish privacy, devoted to no very aspiring aim, has hitherto 
kept in abeyance among us many of the social graces of lives in which 
leisure and study, and a genuine love of the arts as something more 
than superficial accomplishments, are harmoniously and_ radically 
blended. The rapidity, however, with which this mistake in the popu- 
lar American scheme of a satisfactory career is correcting itself, fur- 
nishes a remarkable sign of advancing ideals. There may even come 
a time when, if municipal retrenchment is called for, the public school 
system—one of the things in which we rather like to be considered 
liberal—will not be the first institution to suffer. 

In pointing out that there is such a thing as American meanness, the 
critic should not be accused of saying that this is the dominant char- 
acteristic of the nation. Were that to be said, it would not be true. 
Nor need any one who opens his eyes to its existence, thereby, become 
blind to an exercise of private munificence in many directions, prob- 
ably unequalled in any other nation. But in proportion to the bigness 
of our claims as a people, ought to be the rigidness of our self-scru- 
tiny. We may often be generous, and we are usually too extravagant ; 
but that we have an antipodal streak of untimely retentiveness might 
be shown in a hundred details more fully than in the mere hints given 


| here. It is a natural state of things in a country where training is de- 


ficicient in almost every department, and where the mass, even of the 
better population, have not yet got hold of the true relation of things. 
In preparing for future development, it is advisable to ‘‘ take stock ’”’ 
mentally and morally, as well as commercially and in finance, in order 
to see what we have to work with. In this view, since extravagance 
has been so much insisted upon as a ruling element, it is no more than 
reasonable to emphasize the existence of a totally opposite characteris- 
tic, which is just as well worth noting. 


ROMAN SOCIETY: I. 

HE Roman nobles now-a-days are, as a rule, more Roman than 
Italian, though as little royalist as papalist. An instance of this 
tendency is the Marquis Balthasar Odescalchi, now a rabid democrat 
This nobleman first made himself generally known at 
the election of 1874, when, thinking notoriety to be the most necessary 
qualification for a parliamentary candidacy, he used to go about pro- 
voking street rows, in one of which he received a sound beating from 
the editor Sonzogno, in the subsequent murder of whom he was unwit- 
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tingly involved. One Luciani, long a close friend of Sonzogno’s, fell out | 


with him because of a too great liking for his wife, and thereupon pro- 


ceeded to hunt up Sonzogno’s enemies, chief among whom naturally © 


was Odescalchi, with whom he became intimate. By and by Son- 


zogno was murdered, and it soon became known not only that the | 


murderer was a hireling of Luciani, but that he had been paid with 
money furnished by Odescalchi. But the story of the Sonzogno mur- 
der is too important an illustration of the morals and manners of mod- 
ern Rome, to be passed with a mere allusion. 
from Rome but from Milan, in which city, during the Austrian occupa- 
tion, he had served the government as a spy. 


ble; but Sonzogno flattered himself that when the Austrian police 


left, all evidences of his dealings with them had vanished, and so he | 


proceeded to set up a political journal, and a democratic one at 


that. Now the government was, at this time, in the hands of the Con- | 


soteria, or moderate-liberal party, and the easiest way to stop Son- 
zogno’s opposition seemed to be to publish proofs of his former 
occupation. Before these were discovered, the valiant editor had 
been chosen to Parliament; but the scandal was great enough to force 
him to resign his seat, though not bad enough, as it afterward ap- 
peared, to prevent him, under the new régime, from becoming the 
most popular editor in Rome. There he founded a paper called 
‘* La Capitale,’’ and conducted it with such skill as speedily to make it 
a great business success. In politics, it was ultra-democratic and anti- 
administration, using every means, fair and foul, to make the reigning 
party disliked ; then it displayed great ability in providing the scandal- 
loving public with highly scandalous stories, of which Rome then fur- 
nished a very large supply, stories of this kind having been carefully 
suppressed—though not forgotten—under the papal government. Lu- 
ciani, who was a Bohemian, without means or family, and who had 
been wandering about through Italy with Garibaldi, soon joined 
the staff of the paper. 
getting into Parliament, and did in fact do-so, though the election 
was immediately annulled as obtained by fraudulent votes. Though 
he stood as the democratic candidate, his choice had been opposed by 
Sonzogno, and Luciani, influenced, doubtless, by considerations of a 
private, as well as those of a public nature, determined to be revenged. 
To obtain satisfaction he had only to hire a man to kill his enemy, and 
this is what, through the intervention of friends, he proceeded to do. 
But the strangest part of the affair is that the murderer, though he ac- 
cepted money, did not commit the crime for the sake of it, still less from 
regard for Luciani, whom he did not know, but because he was made 
to believe that Sonzogno’s death was desired by Garibaldi; and as the 
utterly uneducated Roman populace have believed for centuries that 
crimes in aid of the holy church were but good deeds in disguise, it is 


to them a not unnatural inference that it is equally right now to com- | 


mit them to please the people’s hero. 

A person oftener mentioned in Rome than any other nobleman is 
the Duke of Fucino, better known by his family name of Torlonia. Not 
only is he the greatest banker and land-owner in all Italy, but he is 
everywhere famous for having devoted a long life and an jmmense for- 


tune to charity and to public works. Though marquis by the grace of | 


the Pope and duke by that of Vittorio-Emanuele, the blood of Torlonia 
is decidedly plebeian, his grandfather having been a common baker in 
Naples, when, at the time of ‘the great famine towards the close of the 
last century, he drew so great advantage from the necessities of the 
poor as to be able, with the proceeds, to set up a great banking-house. 
As banker, his good luck continued to attend him, and, having made 
himself useful to the King of Naples, he was recommended by him to 
the Pope, who made him a marquis. But though in the eyes of King 
and Pope non olet pecunia, the Roman aristocracy was inclined to turn 
up its nose at the baker and usurer marquis, and it was not till he and his 
son had made their power evident by securing control of nearly all the 
immediate neighborhood of Rome, thatthe family began to be received 
in society. As regards local reputation, the Torlonias have the immense 
advantage that their wealth being invested in real estate, is, so to say, 
tangible, not kept out of sight in government bonds and stock-com- 
panies. But the grandest investment ever made by this family was the drain- 


ing of the famous Lake Fucino, on the border of the former kingdom of | value, though at times dull and often disfigured by prejudice. Mr. Mackenzie has 


Naples, by means of a tunnel under a mountain 1,500 feet high, by 
which 40,000 acres of the richest land were once more made arable. 


Aside from the magnitude of the results obtained, extraordinary interest | 


attaches to this operation because ofsprevious unsuccessful efforts to ac- 


complish the same object, the first having been made by the Emperor | 


Claudius, 30,000 men having been employed upon the work eleven 
years. It was in honor of this great achievement that the Marquis 
Torlonia was created Duke of Fucino, a distinction which his papal 
friends were greatly opposed to his acc epting. 3ut Torlonia is no one’s 
enemy, and, as far as possible, everybody’s friend, having even received 
the Church’s arch enemy, Garibaldi, and conferred with him upon 
his last hobby, the regulation of the Tiber. While abstaining 
from opposition to the new political régime, which, in his heart, 
he doubtlessly welcomed, the Duke of Fucino has never forgotten 


the gratitude his family owes the papacy, and constantly testifies , 


Sonzogno hailed, not | 


This fact, of course, if | 
known, made a public career under the national government impossi- | 


He wished to use Za Capitale as a means of | 


to it by = pecuniary offerings. It should not, however, be supposed 
that all his immense expenditures are dictated by personal motives, for 
he has spent great sums in bettering the lot of the peasants in his Neapol- 

itan foundling hospital, schools, and estates, and in aiding other institu- 
tions which neither directly nor indirectly can bring him any return. It 
would seem as if he were filled with the desire to expiate, as far as pos- 


_ sible, the far from trifling sins of which his ancestors were guilty, and 


for which the vengeance of Heaven at last seems inclined to descend. 
For high as his title is, proud his name, and boundless his wealth as wish 
can claim, the Duke of Fucino has had more than the common share of 
misery. To make him renounce a career of mere money-making the sever- 
est trials were necessary. His wife was long an invalid, and was released 
from her sufferings but a year or two ago, leaving her husband no son to 
keep up the glory of the house, and but two daughters, one of whom, 
indeed, married toa Marquis Borghese, is the mother of a large family, 
but even as such belongs no longer to her father, while the other, her 
aged parent’s only companion, is blind, dumb, deformed and idiotic. 
From another point of view—what might be termed the ladies’ 
point of view—the most interesting man in Rome is the Duke of Gal- 
lese, who is an even more striking example than Torlonia of the vanity 
of human wishes. The duke’s name is Hardoun, and he was born ina 
village in the south of France, whence, as a sergeant of cavalry, he 
came, in the army of occupation to Rome. He happened to be quar- 
tered in the Palazzo Altemps, in the court of which he was daily to be 
seen grooming his horse. While thus engaged he used to be observed 
and admired by the owner of the palazzo, the middle-aged Countess 
Altemp, who thought it a pity that so fine looking a young fellow 
should be a mere French sergeant. ‘Tender relations soon began be- 
tween the two, but how could she marry an uncommissioned officer ? 
Woman’s ingenuity, however, scon found a way out of the difficulty. 


_ Along with various properties, the Countess inherited several titles which 
' seemed destined to die with her, as she had no children. 


Her wealth 
and social position made her influential at the Vatican, and the good- 
natured Pius IX. was ever ready to oblige his friends. He was induced, 
therefore, to bestow one of these titles upon the lucky Hardoun, who 
thereupon lost no time in marrying his patroness. And it soon ap- 
peared that fortune had only begun to smile upon him, for before long 


_ his wife died in childbirth, leaving a son who lived just long enough to 
inherit his mother’s property and pass it on to his father. 


Here was 
now the newly made duke. enormously rich, still young, and as hand- 
some as ever ; only a wife after his own heart was necessary to complete 
his happiness, and for this he had not far to seek. Young, beautiful 
and of good family, the new duchess of course smoothed her husband’s 
path in society, which, at the worst, would not have been too rough; 
for though quite uneducated, the duke was not without tact and good 
sense. But this complete happiness was not destined to last long, for 
after a few years, the duchess was suddenly stricken with madness. Her 
monomania consisted in believing herself pursued by the ghost of her 
predecessor, seeing herself everywhere followed by a woman with a 
dead child in her arms, who vows destruction to her and her children. 


_ Frequently she has escaped from her house and hurried through the 
| streets of Rome towards the Tiber, ever crying ‘‘ My children! My 


$9? 


children! pe 
LITERATURE. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. 


N R. Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” could not fail to 
I succeed. ‘The subject was alike popular and important. It may be doubted 
whether any period of the world’s history has been so crowded with pregnant 
events—has witnessed such remarkable progress in all the departments of human 
life, as that which began on that memorable 20th of June, 1837, when the Prin- 
cess Victoria was summoned from “a sweet sleep,” “ina loose white night-gown and 
shawl,” to hear that she was ruler over the mightiest empire of the earth. So long has 
her reign endured and so rapidly has the past been left behind, that the events and men 
of the pre-Crimean era have been crowded out of mind, and occupy that sort of limbo 
to which in every land belongs the generation which is not our own, but has not yet 
taken its place in history. Not but that the history of the Victorian age has been written 
repeatedly. A portion of it is recounted in Miss Martineau’s book, which is of real 


written a very fair outline of the history of the century; Mr. Molesworth has produced 
an excellent work on English affairs—especially in Parliament—between the passage 
of the Reform Bill and the downfall of the Gladstone administration; Mr. Walpole’s 
volumes cannot fail to be of value and interest, and there are almost innumerable me- 
moirs and biographies at the service of the student. But there was an absolute demand, 
both in England and abroad, for a history of the time, to instruct people concerning 
men and matters that for them were shadowy and confused. Where many of the per- 
sonages were living and the movements described were still exerting their influence, it 
would, of course, not be possible to pass final judgments or to compose a complete his- 
torical picture, and the subject further had the advantage of requiring no extended and 
exhaustive study. No person was better qualified than Mr. McCarthy to undertake such 
a work. <A Liberal by conviction, he has that impartiality and moderation which are 
the first requisites of the historian nowadays; a veteran journalist, he had watched from 
day to day the progress ef the events he was to describe; with a very fair fund of in- 
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formation and reading he united a vivacious and graphic style. He has “produced a 
book which will be widely read and answer a most useful purpose, and which when it 
is continued and corrected will be of great value to the future student as a sort of ground 
sketch of the time. 

Not that the book is without many defects, of which not a few might have been 
avoided with ordinary care. It has been called a newspaper history ; but one does not 
expect to find in a book the crudities and errors which may be excused in a newspaper 
article written after midnight. His style has the first of merits—clearness ; but in many 
places he reminds one comically of the “ young lions” of the Dazly Telegraph or Daily 
News “roaring aloud.” There are classical quotations and allusions, and little scraps 
of history and literature, and solemn statements of fact which no one controverts, and 
the general effect is heightened by the use of the editorial “we,” and such “catch ” 
titles as “ The Tory Diogenes Rolling His Tub” or “ Question de Jupons.” We object 
to finding two such phrases as “ England has got involved” and “the part which has 
got the stroke,” within five lines of each other; we are not impressed with such a sen- 
tence as “ her star (was) waning before the strong glare of the portentous northern light,” 
or “The year 1859 was one of storm and stress; the war-drums throbbed through the 
whole of it;” or the description of Napoleon III. in Chapter LXII. 

‘All the earth listened to the lightest word he spoke. For good or evil, his influence 
and his name were potent in every corner of the globe. His nod convulsed continents. 
His arms glittered from the Crimea to Cochin China, from Algeria to Mexico. A signal 
from him and the dominion of the Austrians over Lombardy was broken at Solferino, 
and a new Italy arose on the horizon of Europe. A whisper from him and Maximilian 
of Austria hastens across the ocean in hope to found a Mexican empire, in reality to 
find a premature grave.” 

There is a good deal of fustian in this—* sorry stuff,” in those words of Johnson, 
which Mr. McCarthy applies to Mr. Disraeli’s speech (on the return of the Abyssinian 
expedition) telling how “the standard of St. George was hoisted upon the mountains of 
Rasselas.” Says Mr. McCarthy: 

« All England smiled at the mountains of Rasselas. The idea that Johnson actually 
had in his mind the very Abyssinia of geography and of history, when he described his 
Ilappy Valley, was in itself trying to gravity. Ever since that time, when the expedi- 
tion to Abyssinia is mentioned in any company, a smile steals over some faces, and more 
than one voice is heard to murmur an allusion to the mountains of Rasselas.” 

Lord Beaconsfield’s critics have so often come to grief that they should have 
learned caution by this time. It was not until they had ridiculed him mercilessly for 
speaking of Cyprus as “a place of arms,” that they discovered that “a place of arms ” 
and a “citadel” were two different things; and to this day none of the clever gentle- 
men who made such fun of his statement that the country must be advancing in pros- 
perity because “orders for chemicals” were increasing, have found that Liebig said: 
« Tell me what a country’s consumption of sulphuric acid is and I will tell you what 
her wealth is.” So with the “mountains of Rasselas.” Mr. McCarthy seems to forget 
that Rasselas is an Abyssinian name, that the scene of “ Rasselas” is laid in Abyssinia, 
that the “ Happy Valley” was an Abyssinian institution which never existed in any 
other country, and that one reason why Johnson might be accepted as very good author- 
ity on Abyssinia was to be found in the fact that hegnade his dedw¢ in literature as the 
translator of Father Lobo’s travels in that country. Such an error is less pardonable 
than eaving the Chancellor of the Exchequer out of one cabinet list (1868) and the 
President of the Council out of another (1859); calling Lord Derby “the rising light 
of Conservatism” when, for many months, he has not been acting with the Tory party, 
and opposed it with all his influence at the last elections. Mr. McCarthy mangles a 
familiar verse from Scott into: 

Which spoils the foremost foeman’s life— 

The party conquers in the strife. 
And goes to the length of correcting, in a special note, the omission of General Ballard’s 
name from the list of defenders of Silistria, and forgets that General Ballard had been 
dead for six months when the note was written. In bad taste, too, seems to us the ac- 
counts of what the AM/orning Star, his own paper, did or said at a certain time, and the 
allusions to “a confident prediction in a Liberal Review” concerning Lord Derby, 
where the Liberal reviewer was Mr. McCarthy himself! To American readers, by the 
way, the allusive style which he frequently adopts must often prove puzzling and unsat- 
isfactory. 

The last volume of Mr. MeCarthy’s “ History’ 
it rather a pity that he brought it down to the fall of the Beaconsfield administration. 
Another tome might with profit have been devoted to the events of the last six years,— 
the ascendancy of the late Premier over the Queen, suggesting an interesting historical 
parallel between Lord Beaconsfield and his favorite typical statesman, Bolingbroke ; the 
result of the introduction of the caucus system, which contributed so largely to the rout 
of the Tories, and which will soon affect the composition of Parliament and the rela- 
tions of the Premier with his marty; the future of parties when the next great step is 
taken towards manhood suffrage, and the position of the Lords, whose existence is 
more seriously menaced now than it was at the time of the Paper Duty Repeal Law, 
or the Abolition of Army Purchase agitation. It is to be hoped that Mr. McCarthy 
may some day put this fitting finish to his work, and include in it a chapter upon the 
society of England since the death of Prince Albert, a subject not less important than 


’ 


shows signs of haste, and we think 


interesting. 

One advantage of the plan and character of Mr. McCarthy’s work is that he has 
been able to dispense with elaborate study and investigation. The fact that he has 
written the last two volumes in a year, besides attending to his duties as a journalist and 
a legislator, attests this. We take it that that very convenient book of reference, « An- 
nals of our Time,” has been of considerable service to him, in laying out his work, at 


least. ‘The first chapter, for instance, seems to be founded on pages I-5 and 21 of the 


j 
| 
| 
| 





peerage has, in the phrase about the “ well-kept secret,” a close resemblance to Mr. 
Irving’s description in the “ Annals,” iii., 59; Mr. McCarthy, by the way, might have 
commented on the fact that Mr. Disraeli’s last word in the House was “Empire.” He 
has not scrupled to employ—and always with effect—the gossip of the gallery or the 


| sanctum, where it gave toa picture the completeness and life that could not be imparted 





by the limited and dignified descriptions in the newspapers. At the same time, he has 
not tattled. He has forborne, we believe, to allude to one of the strangest and least 
creditable episodes in Lord Beaconsfield’s career—the delivery over the Duke of Wel- 
lington’s ashes of M. Thiers’ panegyric on Marshal Gouvion de Saint-Cyr, and in treat- 
ing of Lord Palmerston has, at least, not been too severe- upon some of Palmerston’s 
lapses from the strict path of accuracy. It is creditablé to him, that, though a Liberal, 
his severest criticism has everywhere been reserved for Liberal men and measures, and 
in not a few instances, he has, if anything, stated the case of his political opponents with 
rather more strength than ihey themselves had given it. As was said of Mr. Banks in 
the Speakership, “he stood so straight that he Jeaned the other way.” American 
readers who may not care to challenge the exact accuracy and justice of Mr. McCarthy’s 
opinion as to the Jamaica troubles, or the whip, or the ability of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn, will read with interest his chapters on the “ Trent” affair, the “« Alabama” claims, 
the Geneva arbitration, and other subjects relative to the international relations of the 
two countries, and the colonists of Britain’s Possessions owe him a debt of gratitude for 
the space he has devoted to their affairs, and the general justness of his appreciation. 
On the whole, it may be doubted whether any book of the year will be so widely read 
or impart to its readers so much pleasure as Mr. McCarthy’s “newspaper history.” It 
is a pity that we cannot have a number of chapters of our own history, written on the 
same general plan, covering the period between the panic of 1837, let us say, and the 
election of Lincoln, in 1860. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FouRTH GospEL.—In the course of a few weeks, the 
eagerly looked for revised translation of the New Testament will be published in England 
and America ; and it is not difficult to foresee that, as a necessary consequence, questions 
of Biblical criticism will soon largely occupy the public mind. Among the most important 
and interesting of these questions is that to which Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, ad- 
dresses himself in his recently published work on 7'he Authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 

It is well known to scholars that the theological world of Germany has long been 
divided on this point. Great, indeed, was the sensation there, when, in 1820, Bret- 
schneider published his /70éaéz/ia, pointing out the reasons for thinking that although 
the fourth Gospel, as its name implies, is “according to John,” it was not actually 
written by the Apostle himself. So severely was this startling theory criticised by 
Schleiermacher, and after him by Neander, Bleek and Credner, that he was himself 
more than half convinced that he was wrong, and finally acknowledged himself van- 
quished. Singularly enough, two of his opponents, Scholten and Reville, were in their 
turn convinced by what the Germans call the “ epoch-making” essay of Baur on this 
subject, published in 1844; and reconsidering their opposition to the /rodadziia, they 
admitted that the weight of evidence was against the authorship of the Apostle. This 
candor on the part of the German theologians of every school, who reject the principle 
that whatever is edifying must be true, has been imitated by the present generation of 
English and American critics, who also practically admit that whatever is true must be 
edifying. Keeping under, therefore. the odtum theologicum characteristic of the past, 
Hilgenfelt, Keim, Schwegler and others, have attacked, with equal zeal and learning, 
the belief in the authorship of John, while Luthardt, Weiss, Beyshag, and others of less 
note, sustain the more orthodox theory. So well balanced are the two parties at the 
present time, that while McClintock’s Bzd/ical Cyclopedia asserts that “in Germany 
the general opinion has reverted to the ancient and catholic belief in regard to the 
authorship of the fourth Gospel,” Dr. Ezra Abbot, on the other hand, in the book be- 
fore us, says, that “among scholars of equal learning and ability, opinions are yet divi- 
ded, with a tendency, at least in Germany, toward the denial of its genuineness.” 

This important subject was first brought to the attention of the general public in 
England, by the ,publication, in 1874, of a work of remarkable vigor and ability, en- 
titled Supernatural Religion. Dealing, in a rationalistic spirit, with the New Testa- 
ment in general and the fourth Gospel in particular, it created a veritable sensation in 


| the reading world of that country, which is more interested in theological questions than 


ours in America; and it has consequently there gone through at least seven editions. 
The author, who is variously Said to be Vance Smith, Philip Pusey—a nephew of the 
celebrated Oxford divine—and Dr. Muir, the Orientalist, does not hesitate to assert 
that “whilst there is not one particle of evidence during a century and a half after 
the events recorded in the fourth Gospel, that it was composed by the son of 
Zebedee, there is, on the contrary, the strongest reason for believing that he 
did not write it.” Undertaking thus positively to decide where the doctors dis- 
agree, the author has overshot the mark and laid himself open to just rebuke, 
He has been answered as to the most important part of his book, that which relates to 
the fourth Gospel, by the Rev. W. Sandayein his Gospelin the Second Century (Lon- 


| don, 1876), by Bishop Lightfoot and Matthew Arnold in the pages of the Contempor- 


“ Annals;” the passage in Chapter LXIV., describing Mr. Disraeli’s elevation to the | 


ary Review; and now, with abundant learning and characteristic courtesy, by Dr. Ab- 
bot. The author has resisted, not very successfully, some of the arguments which have 


been brought against him, but so powerful was the reply of Mr. Sanday to his assertion 
that Marcion’s Gospel was the original Gospel of St. Luke, instead of being, as the 
Fathers asserted, a mutilated Luke, that, in his seventh edition, following the noble ex- 
ample of Bretschneider, he surrenders the point. 

On another branch of the argument his American critic, Dr. Abbot, has successful- 
| ly contradicted the author of Supernatural Religion ; and that is, on his assumption 
that, in the first half of the second century vast numbers of spurious gospels and other 
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writings bearing the names of apostles and their followers, were in circulation in the 
church. Dr. Abbot denies that—apart from the Gospel of the Hebrews, which was 
probably essentially the same as that according to Matthew—* there was a single work 
bearing the title of a Gospel which, as @ history of Christ's ministry, came into com- 
petition with our present Gospels, or which took the place among Christians which our 


Gospels certainly did in the last ‘quarter of the second century.” Another exception 
might perhaps have been made of the Gospel according to Peter, 2 work of which we 


only know that it favored Docetism and otherwise resembled our canonical Gospels. 


It would have been gratifying to the lay reader if a man so learned as Dr. Abbott 
had summed up judicially at the close of his important work the results he had him- 
self arrived at on the whole question. The nearest approach to such a decision which 
we find is on page 88, where he says that “the use of the Gospel of John by the Gnostic 
sects in the second century affords a strong, it may seem decisive argument for their 
(its?) genuineness.” So it would, if these heretics had attributed their quotations to 
John. This the learned Doctor does not hesitate to assert. His reasoning is as fol- 
lows: “If received by the founders of these sects it mzzs¢ have been received at the 
same time by the Catholic Christians (?). .. The fact of the reception of the fourth 
gospel as 4és work at so early a date, by parties so violently opposed to each other, 
proves that the evidence of its genuineness was decisive.” On this point there is con- 
siderable room for argument, and Dr. Davidson, in his /z¢roduction to the Study of the 
New Testament (vol. ii, p. 250), takes probably a more correct view. He says the 
fourth gospel ‘came into use in the first instance among the later Gnostics, the followers 
of Basilides, Valentinus, and Marcion, who do zot seem to have ascribed it to Fohn.” 
Not only, in fact, did these heretics fail to attribute it to the apostle, but Polycarp, who 
is said to have seen and heard John, does not speak of his gospel at all. This silence, 
of course, does not prove its non-authenticity, but the astonishing thing is that Irenzens, 
the friend and disciple of Polycarp, who had moreover to sustain against his adversaries 
the assertion that the Gospel had been written by John, nowhere invokes, either on the 
occasion of this controversy or in any other part of his voluminous works, the imposing 
authority of that apostolic man. ‘ Toward the end of the second century,” says David- 
son, “and not till then it was assigned to the apostle by fathers of the Catholic Church 
and by canons. On what ground this opinion rested cannot be ascertained. One thing 
is certain, that the fathers who believed in its Johannine authorship neither assert nor 
hint that they relied on historical tradition for their opinion.” 

The whole question is treated under the heading GoOsPELs, with learning and can- 
dor in the new edition of the Zxcyclopedia Britannica, ‘ Although some of the doc- 
trine of the fourth Gospel, expressed in words similar to the words of the fourth Gospel, 
was probably current in the Ephesian Church towards the end of the first half of the 
second century, yet it was not by that time widely used, if at all, as an authoritative 
document, nor have we proof that it was So used till the times of Irenzeus, z.¢., toward 
the end of the second century, by which time the gospel was authoritatively quoted as 
the work of John.” 

After all is said, the mystery which surrounds this wonderful book is as deep as 
when, sixty years ago, the question of its authorship was first seriously raised. Looked 
at simply in a critical and literary point of view, it is strange that if the apostle John was 
its author, we should not have more positive evidence of the fact; but, however that 
may be, the devout of all ages unite in testifying to the irresistible attraction and secret 
power of the most weighty and impressive writing that ever proceeded from the pen of 
inspiration. The doubts thrown about its authorship can neither account for its exist- 
ence nor dim the splendor of its spiritual light. 
of the resurrection, but as the darkest day in the year, the 21st of December, on which 


The apostle Thomas himself doubted 


the church significantly celebrates his festival, immediately precedes Christmas, so the 
true light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world will never be extin- 
guished by mere literary criticism, honest or otherwise. 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY SYSTEMATIZED. By S. A. Scull.—Miss Scull’s book is in- 
tended as an easy manual for students who wish to understand readily the intricacies of 
mythological story, as it affects Greek religion and art. With this purpose she has 
adopted as her motto, “ Divide et impera,” in an original translation, “ Classify and Con- 
quer.” She gives first a number of genealogical tables based on Hesiod’s Theogony, 
and then proceeds methodically to discuss and explain the leading characters mentioned 
in them; giving the office, legends and worship of the deities, their place in literature 
and art, and the associated myths, Grecian and foreign. At the end of the book she 
gives an account of the mythological characters not in Hesiod’s groups, together with the 
mythology of Homer, arranged from Gladstone, and genealogical tabies, based on the 
early chapters of Grote’s History. She has availed herself freely of the labors of her 
predecessors, but has not followed them in their deductions, but has given her own, 
which are strictly evangelical, and by no means in accordance with those of leading 
comparative mythologists of the Max Miiller school; as, for instance, when she says: 
“the Pelasgic worship of one nameless, omnipotent Deity (afterwards called Zeus)” 
was a faint but true “reflection of the worship of that God whose awful name no Is- 
raelite might mention.” As a text-book in a young ladies’ boarding-school, Miss Scull’s 
book would be irreproachable ; for her facts are, as a rule, carefully collated with and 
drawn from the best authorities, while for such a purpose one need not look for strictly 
scientific deductions or profound argument. A number of errors and grammatical in- 
elegancies occur; such, for instance, as in the mention of Claudian’s De Raptu Proser. 
pinae,” which is called “ The Rape of Persephone,” and, “ Orestes having murdered 


his: mother Clytemnestra,.he was pursued by.the Furies.”- The book is fully illustrated 


with many woodcuts of varying degrees of merit, and a fairly complete index forms not - 
thé least valuable part, oF a is aye 2 











DRIFT. 


—Among the latest English publishers’ announcements are the following: W. H. 
Allen & Co., the third volume of Col. Malleson’s History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-9; an Official Chronicle of the Order of the Victoria Cross; a translation of the 
Hitopadesa, by Prof. F. Pincott; two volumes onthe Afghan War; a treatise on the Per- 
sonal Law of the Mahommedans, by Syed Ameer Ali Mouloi; and a History of China, 
by Mr. Demetrius C. Boulger: Asher & Co., Peruvian Antiquities, the Necropolis of 
Ancon, in Peru, in 10 parts, with 120 chromo-lithographic plates, by Profs. Rviss and 
Stiibel, of Berlin: De La Rue & Co., History of Penny Postage, by Sir Rowland Hill 
and his nephew, G. B. Hill: Sampson, Low & Co., Albania, by E. F. Knight; Primitive 
Folk-Moots, by G. L. Gomme; Fra Angelico and Masaccio, by C. M. Phillimore; Fra 
Bartolommeo and Andrea De Sarto, by Leader Scott; Sir David Wilkie, by J. W. 
Mollett; Gainsborough and Constable, by G. M. Brock-Arnold, M. A.; Ancient Sculp- 
ture, by George Redford ; German, Flemish and Dutch Painting, by E. J. Poynter, R. A. 
and H. W. Buxton: Oxford University Press, International L#w, by W. E. Hall: Kegan, 
Paul & Co., Mr. F. Pollock’s Life and Philosophy of Spinoza; Memoir and Writings of 
Sir Thomas Munro; the Genoese Republic, by Mr. T. Bent; and a complete edition of 
Charles Tennyson-Turner’s Poems; E. Stanford, Pre-Historic Europe, by Prof. J. Gei- 
kie; a Gazetteer of India, by J. F. Bauers; and The Flora of Algeria, by W. Matthews. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce “Old and New Edinburgh,” which will form 
a companion volume to Walter Thornbury’s interesting Old and New London. 


—At a meeting of the trustees of Burns’s monument, held recently in Ayr, the Earl 
of Stair, K.G., Lord-Lieutenant of the county, in the chair, a manuscript volume of 
poems, in the handwriting of the poet, was presented by Mr. Allason Cuninghame, of 
Logan and Afton, to the trustees. This relic is a small quarto volume in paper covers, 
consisting of upwards of 50 pages, all beautifully written in the autograph of the poet, 
in perfect preservation. The first page contains the following note :—* Many verses on 
which an author would by no means rest his reputation in print may yet amuse an idle 
moment in manuscript, and many poems, from the locality of the subject, may be un- 
entertaining or unintelligible to those who are strangers to that locality. Most of, if not 
all, the following poems are in one or other of these predicaments, and the author begs 
whoever into whose hands they may fall that they will do him the justice not to publish 
what he himself thought proper to suppress.” This is followed by a dedication to Mrs. 
General Stewart, of Afton (the grandmother of the donor), in the following terms :— 
“To Mrs. General Stewart, of Afton, the first person of her sex and rank that patron- 
ised his humble lays, this manuscript collection of poems is presented, with the sincerest 
emofions of grateful respect, by the author.” The first poem in this collection, « A 
Mother’s {Lament for the Loss of her Only Son,” was composed in memory of Mrs. 
Stewart’s only son, who died in 1787. The manuscript of “Tam o’ Shanter” occupies 
14 pages. 


—The records of colored men as artists are remarkably scant. The worthy Joachim 
Sandrart, a not wholly trustworthy critic, speaks of a certain Higiemundo of Nurem- 
burg, as “ Clarissimus ;” but unfortunately his works are not in existence, to prove the 
truth of the criticism. Apart from this record of the existence of Higiemundo, there 
exists no known evidence that colored men have shone as artists, and the following 
account, taken from the Philadelphia ress, of an art exhibition by colored artists, is all 
the more noteworthy. The. /ress says: At No. 424 South Eleventh Street are now 
on exhibition many productions in art and industrial work exclusively of colored per- 
sons, the first general exhibition of the kind ever held in this city. The building in 
which this novel exhibition is held is occupied by the Progressive Workingmen’s Club, 
organized and conducted solely by colored men for mutual improvement. Their recep- 
tion room contains files of the leading daily, weekly and monthly periodicals, which 
evidence their use by finger marks. The room in the second story is devoted to the 
exhibit. On its walls are numerous paintings in oil and water colors, as well as crayon 
sketches. As far as exhibited yesterday, the pictures were generally the work of ama- 
teur artists. A portrait of Fred. Douglass by Robert Douglas is a speaking likeness 
of the man whom neither race nor slavery could repress. Robert Douglas is also rep- 
resented by a good portrait of Bishop Payne, one of the ablest and most respected di- 
vines of the A. M. E. Church. There are also pictures of considerable merit by 
Henry O. Tanner, William Dorsey and Alfred Stedham. There are also many speci 
mens of artistic embroidery by residents of this city and of the Eastern States. 


—J. b. Lippincott & Co. announce “ Vignettes of Travel,” by Mr. W. W. Nevin, 
formerly editor of the Philadelphia /ress, for which paper he wrote the “ Vignettes” 
upon which his book is based. 


—The respect of the average American for the memory of his ancestors, or for any 
relic of the past, is as much too little as that of his antipodean fellow-man is too great. 
Even the most careless cbserver among the hordes of travellers must have noticed the 
frequency with which tablets are to be seen let in the walls of London houses to show 
that some distinguished person lived there ; for instance, the house of Franklin in Craven 
street, Strand; or that of Mrs. Siddons in upper Baker street. As yet this honorable 
and instructive custom has obtained no foothold in America. What, for instance, is 
there to mark the site of the houses in Philadelphia, in which Richard Penn, Robert 
Morris and George Washington lived? Cambridge, Massachusetts, appropriately has 
set a fashion which we would be glad to see followed elsewhere, of honoring its local 
celebrities, in the manner referred tc, by voting to erect tablets and index stones mark- 
ing the mansion of Professor Longfellow, which was formerly Washington’s headquar- 
ters; the site of Putnam’s headquarters, the site of the house of Thomas Dudley, one of 
the founders of Cambridge ; and the site of Fort Putnam, which was erected during the 
siege of Boston. Such memorials as these are not only valuable to the antiquarian, and 
to the man who respects the past, but they are tmportant to the historian of the future, 
as determining points which may be more important and less definite in his time than 
in ours. 


—L’ Avenir is the name of a new publication, which is of the same size and appear- 
ance, but of half the number of pages, as M. Jules Levy’s Le Frangats. The aim of 
L’ Avenir, however, is different from that of M. Levy’s excellent paper; it is the special 
organ of the French Protestant Episcopal Church of St. Sauveur, in Philadelphia, but 
it also aims to become the organ of the French speaking Protestants. The paper was 
founded at the request of the Rt. Rev. Bishop Stevens, in the belief that such a paper 
would meet with approval and support in other places. The contents of the first num- 
ber are varied and consist of editorials upon the Frepch society of atheists, upon the 
Pan-Presbyterian Council, a sketch of the Episcopal Church in the United States, and 
of the Episcopal Church in Paris, besides other articles and selections, cluding Victor 
Hugo’s “ La Rose et La Femme,” and an account of the work of the church of St: 
Sauveur in Philadelphia; from which we learn that the church was established in 1875, _ 
and that its members. have since numbered 525, of whom 312 were French by birth 
and 258 Roman Catholics in religion. The tone of Z’Avnir is high, and it is admita: 
bly adapted for the. purposes for which it. was founded, . 
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—Dr. Vladimiro Pappafava, of Zara, Austria, is preparing a bibliographical work upon 
legislation, jurisprudence and kindred subjects. He has a more or less complete list of 
German, Austrian, Italian, Swiss, French, Spanish, Belgian and Dutch works upon the 
subject, and begs that American publishers and authors will send him titles of works 
written and published by them. 


—The November A//antic contains an admirable and suggestive review of M. 
Stapfer’s recent work on “Shakespeare and Antiquity.” The publication of this im- 
portant book is another symptom of the broadening of French study since the war. 
France is beginning to free herself from the insulation with which French writers 
have reproached England, but which was almost equally characteristic of France. Italian 
and Spanish literature, the French have always had a tincture of; and now they are 
beginning to study more widely and more deeply the books of England and Germany. 
Not to mention the critics of real insight, like Taine and Scherer, who have made a 


| 


—Mr. F. B. Sanborn has edited the papers read at the last Conference of Charities 
and Correction held at Cleveland last July. The volume contains papers by Dr. George 
M. Beard, Dr. E. C. Seguin, Mr. Charles L. Brace, Dr. Walter Channing and others, 
on subjects cognate to the ebjects of the conference, to which considerable space was 
devoted by the daily papers at the time. The proceedings are published by A. Williams 
& Co., of Boston. 


—Mr. Joaquin Miller tells, in the Californian for November, the story of his re- 


| cent stock speculations, through which it was reported in the daily papers that he was 
' rapidly becoming rich; but it appears that, like the majority of the “lambs,” he was 
| close shorn, and he says, “I know all I want to about Wall Street.” In his first specu- 


lation he bought “‘ Wabash” stock because he was born on the banks of the river of 


_ that name. He made ten thousand dollars, and was then seized with a poetic desire 


profound study of foreign literatures, other and inferior men are finding their account | 
in it also. M. Mezieres, fer instance, owed his election to the French Academy mainly | 


to his book about Goethe, which the late George H. Lewes declared to have been 
stolen from his “ Life of Goethe.” Besides M. Stapfer’s important book reviewed in 


similar to that felt by many poets, notably Coleridge, Southey, Lamb, and Moore, of 
founding a poet’s Utopia in the west. “ Away out on the great gold shore of the vast 
west sea I wanted to build’: home—a city. I would gather about me the dear spirits 
of old. In some sweet spot ‘where there were woods and cool waters, a warm sun 


| and prolific soil, we would meet and build a city—a city of refuge—where every Bo- 


the Atlantic, we may also expect a brilliant essay on the English Theatre, in one of | 


the later volumes of M. Paul de Saint-Victor’s « Deux Masques,” which is to be a history 


of the drama to the time of Beaumarchais. Less important than these, but still worthy | 


of consideration, are the “ Histoire de la Comédie Anglaise au dix-septiéme siecle 
(1672-1707),” by M. A. de Grisy (Paris: Didier), and the “Théatre en Angleterre 
depuis la Conquéte jusqu’aux prédécesseurs immediats de Shakspeare,” by M. Jules 
Jusserand (Paris: Hachette). Both books show research and knowledge; but the fatal 
defect in each (as in M. Meziére’s ampler volumes also), is an absolute want of origi- 
nality. 

Mr. Ruskin tells us that the “virtue of originality that men so strain after is not 
newness, as they vainly think (there is nothing new), it is only genuineness.” Now, 
in neither of these books are there either new views or genuine views—all is second- 
hand, the saying again of what has been said before. M. Jusserand’s essay is taken in 
great part from Collier’s “ History of English Dramatic Poetry.” M. de Grisy’s book 
is rather a prosy reproduction of the opinions of Macaulay, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, and 
the many others who have written about the comedy of the Restoration: he has merely 
done again in French, without wit or brilliance, what M. Taine had already done with 
the most brilliant wit. The most that is to be learned from either book is an occasional 
fact about the influence of the French stage on the English; or of the English on the 
French ; or of the perpetual borrowings, each from the other, which were, in proportion, 
as common one hundred and fifty years ago as they are now. It must not be supposed 
that France is always the leader! Within three or four years, a stolen arrangement of 
Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Conquer” was brought out in Paris. A century ago, a 
great many English plays had their roots on the other side of the Channel. M. de 
Grisy, for instance, reminds us that Voltaire made a version of Wycherley’s “ Plain 
Dealer,” which he called at first the « Dévote,” and afterward the “ Prude:” this was 
rather an odd proceeding, as Wycherley had taken his play in great part from Moliére’s 
“Misanthrope.” M. Jusserand points out the curious likeness and unlikeness of the 
oldest of French plays, the medieval farce of “ Maitre Pierre Pathelin,” to one of the 
Towneley mysteries. 


—It is known, and has indeed been very widely advertised, that Mlle. Sarah Bern- 
hardt, not content with her success in the world of the drama—sensational though it 
was—sighed for other worlds to conquer. Asa pastime, she took up first plastic 
and then pictorial art. She draws, paints, and carves. It was as a sculptor that she 
began. Another and a better Sarah, the great Mrs. Siddons, was also a sculptor, in a 
small way, and a bust of herself by herself is in the Dyce Collection at the South Ken- 
sington Museum. No doubt has ever been cast on the genuineness of Mrs. Siddons’s 
plastic gifts, or that she really did what she claimed. But irreverent scoffers gird at 
Mille. Sarah Bernhardt’s artistic glory, and do not hesitate to say that M. Mercier has 
done all her statues and M. Stevens has painted all her pictures. A very celebrated 
French artist declared a little while ago that she did not even know how to hold a brush. 
Her pen and ink sketches are allowed to be her own, which is charitable, to say the 
least, judging from the very remarkable specimens which she sent on before her to this 
country. But, however and by whomsoever her clay may really be wrought, she pre- 
tends to be a sculptor, and like the man in the conundrum, she “makes faces and 
busts.” Certain people in Paris humor her fancy by pretending to believe in her plas- 
tic skill and by sitting to her for their portraits in clay. The latest of these is that in- 
carnate practical joker, the younger Coquelin; and a recent letter from Paris gravely 
told a preposterous tale of the fair artist’s grief at her inability to finish his bust before 
she left France, and of her final determination to bring it with her to this country to 
finish. The idea of working on a portrait bust, three thousand miles and more away 
from the original, is not without a certain originality. 

Like his elder brother, the great comedian of the Comédie Frangais, M. Coquelin 
Cadet is something of an author. He has recently put forth a volume of his contribu- 
tions to the 7zxtamarre. “Le Livre des Convalescents,” as it is called, is a gathertng 
of Rabelaisian jests, of Rabelaisian breadth at times, and just what one may expect to 
find in so Gallic a journal as the 7ix¢amarre. One long chapter is devoted to Mlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, and to cracking jokes upon her attenuated frame. The elder Coque- 
lin’s little book on « 1’Art du Comédien” has been translated by Miss Alger, the trans- 
lator of the abridged version of M. Legouvé’s “Art of Reading,” and it is to be pub- 
lished by Roberts Bros., uniform with Legouvé’s book, and under the title of “The Actor’s 
Art.” The little A¢s¢réonic treatise is well worth translating, and worth translating 
well. It is to be hoped that it may have a large circulation in this country and make 
the way straight before M. Coquelin, for his visit to the United States in 1883. Private 
letters recently received from Paris, announced the great comedian’s firm intention to 
come here during the exhibition in New York. In all probability he will be accom- 
panied by his brother, and perhaps by one or two other of the chief actors and actresses 
of the first theatre in Europe. M. Coquelin is now preparing a lecture on Moliére’s 
“Misanthrope,” and getting ready to play Moliére himself in a coming revival of the 
“Impromptu de Versailles,” the little skit on contemporary ctiticism <nd acting in 
which Moliére appeared as himself conducting the rehearsal of his company for the 
amusement of his most august majesty, Louis XIV. 


—The Canadian papers say that Professor Goldwin Smith is writing a biography 
ot George Washington, which will be published in Boston, next spring. 


—The English Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge announce a series of 
books upon the non-Christian religious systems. Among them will be: “ Buddhism: a 
Sketch of the Life and Teaching of Gautama the Buddha,” by T. W. Rhys Davids. 
“Confucianism and Taouism,” by Robert K. Douglas, of the British Museum. “ The 
Coran: its Composition and Teaching, and the Testimony it bears to the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D, “Hinduism.” by Monier Williams, 
M.A., D.C.L. “Islam and its Founder.” By J. W. H. Stobart, B.A. 





hemian might come and have a home, rest, peace, plenty, so long as he or she should 
live or care to stay. I even drew up a plan of my city, and framed a few brief laws 
for its government. I named it Utopia.” Fifty thousand dollars was the modest sum 
he set himself to gain, but unfortunately he “went short” on one stock and “long” on 
another, and “one day my broker took me by the sleeve and led me, like a lamb as I 
was, aside. My fun was over, and Utopia is indeed Utopia.” 


—We learn from the Academy, that the Wordsworth Society was formally inaugu- 
rated at Grasmere, on the 30th of September, the Bishop of St. Andrews presiding. It 
is formed for the following purposes: ‘As a bond of union amongst those who are in 
sympathy with the general teaching and spirit of Wordsworth. To promote and extend 
the study of the poet’s works; in particular to carry on any literary work which remains 
to be done in connection with the text and chronology of the poems, and the local al- 
lusions which they contain. To collect for preservation, and, if thought desirable, for 
publication, original letters and unpublished reminiscences of the poet. To prepare a 
record of opinion with reference to Wordsworth from 1793 to the present time, and to 
investigate any points connected with the first appearance of his works.” The Sec- 
retary of the Society is Professor Knight, the University, St. Andrews, Scotland. 
Seventy-eight members are already enrolled, including the Lord Chancellor and Lady 
Selborne, Lord Coleridge, the Bishops of Lincoln and St. Andrews, Robert Browning, 
John Ruskin, Leslie Stephen, Stopford Brooke, J. Russell Lowell, Lady Richardson, 
Aubrey de Vere, the Dean of Salisbury, the Principal of Brazenose College, Oxford; 
Professors Dowden, Baird, Fraser, Nichol, Carpenter, Meikeljohn; Messrs. R. H. Hut- 

-ton, Alfred Hunt, J. MacWhirter, H. Holiday, F. J. Furnivall, Spence Watson, Wil 
liam Wordsworth (Eton); W. Wordsworth (Bombay); Mrs. A. Hunt, Edith Cole- 
ridge, E. Pfeiffer, etc. 


—Mr. S. S. Rider, of Providence, Rhode Island, will discuss, in a forthcoming 
pamphlet, the precise date of Roger Williams’ banishment, and also the question who 
wrote and signed the first civil compact in Rhode Island. Mr. Rider opposes the 
views of the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, who has written upon the subject. 


—A Armstrong & Co., and T. Y. Crowell & Co., announce a new impression of 
the comp: __: works of the elder Disraeli, in six volumes, :.t one-half of its former price. 
Dr. G. Volney Dorsey, of Piqua, Ohio, has just published a translation in verse of 
Sophocles’ « CEdipus Tyrannus,” under the title of “ C£dipus, King of Thebes.” Pro- 
fessor Henry Calderwood’s “ Morse Lectures,” before the Union Theological Seminary, 
of New York, will be published in the spring, by R. Carter & Bros. 


—The influence of Mr. Max Maretzek, as the successor of Mr. Theodore Thomas 
in the direction of the Cincinnati College of Music, is shown in the latest circular issued 
by the college. It announces that “ the College of Music of Cincinnati, with Col. J. H. 
Mapleson,” will give the “first Cincinnati Opera Musical Festival,” from February 21st 
to 26th, inclusive. The musical directors are Signor Arditi, Max Maretzek, and other 
singers ; concert master, Prof. S. E. Jacobsohn. Her Majesty’s Opera Company, with 
the orchestra increased to one hundred musicians, with a Circinnati chorus of three 
hundred voices, will give “ Lohengrin,” Rossini’s “ Moses in Egypt,” « Fidelio,” « Me- 
fistofele,” and the “ Magic Flute.” In other words, the Directors of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Music propose to help out Mr. Mapleson in his “season,” in practically the same 
way that the Directors of the Philadelphia Academy of Music will do with their auxiliary 
chorus when Mr. Mapleson comes to Philadelphia. 


—Mr. Charles Eliot Norton announces in the //arvard Register that the number 
of answers to his appeal for volunteers for the expedition of the American Archzologi- 
cal Institute for the exploration of an ancient Greek city has been answered by a far 
greater number of applicants than are needed, and that out of their number five have 
been chosen. He now makes an appeal to college graduates to give their subscriptions 
and support to the Archzological Institute itself. 


—In the same number of the Harvard Register is a biographical sketch, with a 
portrait of Col. T. W. Higginson, by Mr. Arthur Gilman; and in connection with Mr. 
Henry Ware’s article on Harvard College Library, is given a portrait of Mr. Justin 
Winsor and an outline of his life and work. 


—Herr Hoffman, one of the three founders of AZadderadatsch, the German 
Punch, has just died, leaving behind him a fortune of $1,200,000, which he built up 
from the laughter of German speaking Europe. His paper was popular from the start 
—1846—always incisive and never dull from the standpoint of German humor. Hoff 
man, when he started his paper, was a poverty-stricken bookseller, and the scheme for 
the paper was suggested to him by Herr Kalisch, a fertile author of vaudevilles, and 
Herr Scholz, an artist who still draws for it in the comfortable studio of his handsome 
Berlin residence. Kalisch made a great deal of money out of it, and preceded FV eft- 
man to the grave. The most notable point of the A7adderadatsch, or rather that which 
was more celebrated than any other of its features, was the little scrappy, witty, weekly 
dialogue between Miiller and Schulze, two perfect types of the Berlin lounger and 
skeptic. who never failed to chat on current events. To Avadderadatsch we owe also 
the discovery of Albert Woolf, the Parisian critic, who made his first witty remark in 
the pages of the Berlin journal. Hoffman was a genial, jolly German, and was always 
to be found at the weekly receptions at Herr Dohm’s, a contributor to the paper, 
who gathered round him all the Berlin /terat?. Naturally, as all good things have 
imitatiens, A7adderadatsch was not long in the field without a rival. Most of these 
have died, but the /Wesfen is to-day a successful competitor, though it hardly succeeds 
in disturbing the serenity that belonged tothe older paper. Kladderadatsch has played 
no small part in Prussian politics and has always rather petted than pricked Prince Bis- 
marck. 
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FINANCE. 
New York, October 28. 


Taken as a whole, the stock market has continued strong during the past week, and 
further important gains have been made, although there are some rather notable excep- 
tions. During the latter part of the past week, there was some evidence of weakness, 
with indicatjons of a relapse into dullness, but new blood came with the opening of the 
present week, and the lost ground was regained, and yesterday and to-day pronounced 
advances were made. There has been nothing to impede this advance, except the ex- 
treme prices already reached, while the general confidence entertained respecting the 
result of next week’s election, has contributed greatly to the strength of the market. 
The fact is not to be ignored, however, that the prices of some stocks are very high—there 
has been a want of uniformity and good judgment as to real values in the advance—and 
conservative operators express the belief that much of the “boom” that it has been 
promised will follow the electien of General Garfield, has already been discounted. 


The imports of specie and bullion (nearly all of which has been gold) at the port 
of New York, for the week ending last Saturday, amounted to $5,556,515, against $3,- 
331,730 for the previous week. Since August 2, the imports have been $39,333,162, 
and since January I, have been $46,233,162, while the exports since January 1, have 
been $6,661,721, leaving $39,571,441 in this country, in addition to the increase derived 
from the mines during the year. The imports, exclusive of specie, for the week were 
valued at $9,339,665, a gain over the corresponding week of last year of $2,297,826, 
while the exports were $8,324,715. The exports during the present year, to date, have 
been $335,944,966, and the imports $398,458,212, a gain for the latter of $62,513,246, 
while two years ago the exports to date exceeded the imports over forty million dollars. 
Notwithstanding the very large importations of gold last week, the statement of the As- 
sociated Bank of New York, which was issued on Saturday, showed an average reduc- 
tion of $1,750,400. This can be accounted for only by supposing that there were large 
shipments of gold to the interior, when it is also remembered that the Sub-Treasury 
also was a loser of coin. The special feature of interest in the last bank statement, how- 
ever, was the announcement that the loans had been further expanded $1,231,400, to 
the enormous sum of $317,043,300. Such a thing was never before known in the his- 
tory of the banks, and conservative managers regard the situation with considerable 
anxiety. The recent inflation of the available currency, caused by the wonderful ad- 
vance in the price of stocks and bonds that a year or two ago were worth only the paper 
on which they were printed, has produced an unexpectedly easy money market, which 
in turn has further assisted speculation, and the increase of available funds, so that the 
banks have been gradually led to expand their loan accounts on low rates of interest, 
and which in many cases they do not dare to call in for fear of depressing the value of 
their collaterals. Although the speculative fever was at its height a year ago, the loans 
now are $47,610,000 greater than they were then; the reserve under the 25% rule is 
&20,938,900 greater, and the surplus reserve which then showed a deficiency of $82,- 
700 is now $3,565,450. The clearances last week were $111,617,967 greater than for 
the corresponding week last year. 

For the week ending this evening, the total sales of stocks at the New York Stock 
Exchange were 1,909,382 shares against 2,441,866 shares last week. Excepting Friday, 
when the sales were 389,779 shares, and yesterday and to-day, when they were 349,- 
565 shares, and 391,296 shares respectively, the daily transactions were comparatively 
small. The leading coal stocks monopolized nearly 23 per cent. of the total business for 
the week, as follows: Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western, 224,153; New Jersey 
Central, 108,344, and Reading, 97,960. With five other stocks—Erie common, 256,- 
980; St. Paul common, 96,350: Western Union, 89,310; Lake Shore, 86,865, and 
Wabash preferred, 82,637—they made up more than one-half of the entire transactions. 
Few declines are shown at the close, and the advances range from the small fractions 
to 153 %. 

The coal stocks became prominent in the trading on Monday and have attracted great 
attention ever since. It is not claimed that the condition of the coal trade is any better, 
but the « bull ” argument is that now that Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western has re- 
sumed paying dividends, while some of the other companies are in a fair way to follow 
its example, the prices of these shares are too low- Delaware, Lackawanna and Wes- 
tern closed at 2% % higher at 97%, within 1 % of the week’s best price; New Jersey 
Central, after dropping to 741%, recovered to 785, and closed at 77%, and Delaware 
and Hudson is 1% % higher at 874%. Reading was boldly advanced to 4834, the ex- 
planation being given that a large “short” interest in Philadelphia was being “cor- 
nered ;” but within the last ten days it has become decidedly weak and closes dull to- 
night at 41, against 37 on last Thursday. St. Paul common declined to 10234, but then 
rose to 106%, closing at 105 3. Northwest common declined to 11434, rose to 117, 
but to-day was less buoyant, and closed 34 % lower at 1157. The Vanderbilt stocks 
have been very strong during the last few days, and Lake Shore has recovered from 
11358 to 117% (@ 116, and Michigan Central from 104% to 110 @ 108%. After 
falling to 134% New York Central, on an active demand, closed at 137. Erie common 
has been irregular, and its extreme fluctuations amounted to 2 %, but it sold finally at 
443%, a gain of 3¢ % from last Thursday, and a recovery of 11% from the week’s lowest 
price. 

The settlement of the Southwestern Railway troubles has been completed, but the 
advices from the west presage possible difficulties, yet to be adjusted before the new 
passenger and freight “ pools’ can be made to work satisfactorily. The Southy -stern 
list has been heavy at times, but while the Wabash stocks close 134 % higher for the 
common and 5g for the preferred, Iron Mountain has declined from 53 to 50@ 51%, 
and Missouri, Kansas and Texas is only % % higher. Union Pacific rose from go te 
93%, but then reacted to 93%. Pacific Mail closed unchanged at 45%, after sales of 








4458 @ 457%. Western Union sold down from 103% te 10034, and then advanced 
to 104%, receding to 103% at the close. In the latter part of the week Hannibal and 
St. Joseph preferred became notably strong and it closes at 24% % higher at 88%, the 
common, however, being 1% lower at 415g. Manhattan Elevated Railway stock has 
been inclined to weakness, and its closing price is 1 % below that of last Thursday. 
Chicago and Alton has attracted attention by its advance from 119 to 136 @ 135, and 
the only given reason for the improvement is a report that the company contemplates 
declaring a scrip dividend, or, in other words, “ watering” its capital. Ohio Central 
rose from 24% to 28, closing at 2644; but Lake Erie and Western has been weaker 
and ends without change at 33. Ohio and Mississippi common developed a sudden ac- 
tivity to-day, but the price is up only 5g % from last week to 36%. Louisville and 
Nashville closes strong at a sharp advance, its improvement since last Thursday amount- 
ing to 1114 %, the final quotation being 17244. Railroad bonds have been even more 
active than they were last week, and prices, especially within the last few days, have 
been remarkably strong. There appears to be a good investment demand for sound 
mortgage bonds, and also considerable inquiry for the better classes of income bonds. 
The total sales amounted to $19,407,800 against $16,770,400 last week, the trans- 
actions yesterday being larger than on any single day since the notable Wednesday 
when the news of the Republican successes at the Western elections stimulated the 
enormous dealings in every kind of securities at the Stock Exchange. The sales of 
the Erie New seconds were very large and the price has risen from 94% to 96%. The 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas issues, on the contrary, while active, have been rather 
heavy and the seconds are down 5g % to 6834, the consols being % higher at 111. 
The business done in the Texas and Pacitic issues was remarkable in amount and their 
prices have steadily advanced. The firsts, Rio Grande division, close at 9234 against 
841 on last Thursday, and the incomes at 75% against 7134. The Central of New 
Jersey issues are up 2(@3 per cent., and the Lehigh and Wilkesbarre consols closed at 
100 against 97 % on last Thursday. The Denver and Rio Grande consols are up 3% 
per cent. to 103%, and the firsts 17 to 111. There were heavy sales of the St. Paul 
issues but without much material change. Gains of 334 and 2% per cent. have been 
made respectively by the Mobile and Ohio seconds, debenture, at 577% and the firsts, 
debenture, at 86. Other large sales and important advances have been made in Rome, 
Watertown and Ogdensburg consols, Kansas Pacific consols, Southern Pacitic, of Cali- 
fornia firsts and Canada Southern firsts. The market closed strong for almost all the 
issues except the Erie and Missouri, Kansas and Texas bonds; On Wednesday, the 
Stock Exchange Governing Committee admitted to the list the following securities : 
New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad—$2,937,000 fourth mortgage, extended 
bonds, due October 1, 1920, bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent., and issued in 
place of 7 per cent. bonds that fall due October 1, 1880. Ohio Central Railroad— 
$600,000 first mortgage terminal trust 6 per cent. bonds, due July 1, 1920. The issue 
is secured by mortgage on lands, purchased and leased, in the cities of Columbus and 
Toledo, Ohio, suitable for terminal purposes and necessary for reshipments by water at 
Toledo. The company have acquired title in fee to 2,600 feet of water front on Toledo 
harbor, partially docked and improved, and have leased 600 feet additional. Exten- 
sive docks and structures are in process of construction. ‘These improvements will cost 
$300,000. Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio Railroad—$1,000,000 secood mort- 
gage 7 per cent. gold bonds, due January I, 1905 ; $300,000 first mortgage, La Grange 
Extension, 6 per cent. gold bonds, due in 1910. Missouri Pacific Railroad—$12,419,- 
800 capital stock in shares of the par value of $100 each. The road, including branches, 
is 676 miles long, with a bonded indebtedness amounting to $19,259,000. 

Government bonds opened active and strong, but prices almost immediately de- 
clined %@ percent. There has been a recovery, however, within the last two days, 
so that the market, while strong, closes without material change to-day. On Wednesday 
the Sub-Treasury purchased $2,500,000 6’s of 1880 and 1881. 

Money remained at about 3@3% per cent. on call, with exceptional loans at 2% 
and 4 per cent. until Tuesday. Since that time the market has been easier and the 
ruling rates close at 3@,2% per cent. 

An interesting feature of the week has been the placing of the new 4 per cent. loan 
of this city. The amount of the loan is $2,800,000, and it is payable at the end of 30 
years. The proposals, which were received by the city authorities on Monday, amounted 
to $30,743,000, and ranged, as regards the prices bid, from par to 105.79. On Tues 
day the awards were made, as follows: National Bank of Commerce, $500,000, at 
105.79, and $500,000, at 105.56; Williamsburg Savings Bank, $200,000, at 105.10; 
R. L. Stuart, $50,000, at 105.10, and $50,000, at 105.05; Greenwich Savings Bank, 
$100,000, at 104.79, and $100,000, at 104.59; and National Bank of Commerce, 
$1,300,000, at 104.54. The average rate of premium received by the city was 5.015 
per cent., or $140,425 on the total amount. 


With the exception of Reading, the Philadelphia market has been dull, but prices 
have sympathized, in a measure, with the New York market. The total sales of all 
stocks for the week were 226,799 shares, of which 118,391 shares were Reading, which 
closed last Thuesday at 1814, and by Monday, advanced to 237%, from which it has 
since declined to 20, closing to-day at 205g. Added to the reaction following the wild 
speculation in the stock which carried the price up to the point where it stood before 
the company passed into the hands of the court, the stock was influenced to-day by the 
action of certain bondholders praying for an injunction restraining the receivers from 
appropriating the funds in their possession to the paying of one-half the July coupons, 
until the amount due the Sinking-Fund of the consolidated bonds is satisfied. Penn. . 
sylvania on light sales shows an advance from 5954 to 60%. Pittsburg, Titusville and 
Buffalo is up from 16% to 17, after selling as high as 181g. Lehigh Navigation has 
gained 4%. Northern Pacific common has sold as high as 30 5g, but clesed at 293, 
a gain of 11% %, and the preferred is 1% higher, at 54, after selling at 5434. 
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